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This Week: 


HERITAGE 


Life Underwriting is on an elevated plane 
of practice and accomplishment today, de- 
clares Samuel N. Morrison, but much credit 
for the progress achieved during the past 
two decades belongs to the trust companies 
whose methods and personnel have gqravi- 
tated to the field of life insurance. The 
age of the financial advisor has arrived, he 
says, and is here to stay. 


* * * 


VALUES 


The cost of heavily loaned insurance can 
be made to appear a terrific burden by an 
energetic salesman with a writing pad and 
a sharp pencil. A correspondent offers a 
rough actuarial example to refute the state- 
ment that it is cheaper to buy new insurance 
at attained age. 


HOME OFFICE 


The home office building of the Guaran- 
tee Mutual Life Insurance Company, Omaha, 
Neb., is described on page 15, together 
with interesting highlights of the history of 
the company. 


STYLES 


You must have style, Walter Cluff says, 
to sell life insurance. Style for you, though. 
means “judgment, ease of performance. It 
means to execute with dexterity, skill and 
facility. Style is simply perfection of manner." 


Next Week: 


NEW DEAL 


Text of an address on "A New Deal in the 
New Deal for Insurance," delivered recently 
before the Cleveland Board of Underwriters 
by Thomas J. V. Cullen, editor of The Spec- 


tator, 


Aims Must Be High 


GREAT aim is the best security against petty faults and 
petty ways of thinking.” Thus wrote an eminent master 
of history. Though his observation was occasioned on the 
ascension of one historic house to an European thronedom after 
centuries of struggle with an entrenched rival, it is a truism as 
surely applicable to individual as to nation, clan or institution. 
Where the one family was softened and glutted in generations of 
uninterrupted power, the other by the fire of adversity had been 
purified and ennobled. Reined by a steadfast will to restore the 
pristine glory of its name, the ambition to achieve gave conquering 
impetus. 

While many and varied are the lessons that may be drawn from 
this story and the adage it evoked, one seems dominant. The em- 
phasis is on the fact that the higher the human aim, the greater 
and more persistent will be the courage which animates and directs 
and the more permanent will be the excellence and the benefits 
derived. Life insurance, caught with every enterprise and institu- 
tion in a nation-wide economic and financial maelstrom, maintained 
throughout its duration a constancy in its endeavor to lessen human 
distress. 

The storm is passing. Its fury has brought to light and marked 
for destruction many weaknesses in the old structure. Where 
foundations were not firmly imbedded in truth and usefulness or 
where unscrupulous or selfish direction lowered standards and 
principles, institutions disintegrated and succumbed. Life insur- 
ance, firmly founded, and intent to foster the loftier sentiments of 
mankind has gained a more widespread appreciation. 

It is obvious that now when the achievement of life insurance 
should be heralded farthest, all connected with it should individually 
aim high. There should be a purpose not only to vindicate the 
principle which has enabled the protection idea to rise impervious 
to impeding trials but as well to elevate the personal character 
of all who have enrolled under its banner. Of all the organizations 
which serve humankind, insurance builds upon an abiding confi- 
dence. There must be confidence that the actuarial science which it 
developed is sufficient to perpetuate it. There must be the confi- 
dence of the agency staff in the efficiency and reliability of its man- 
agement. There must be the confidence of the public not only in 
the financial and managerial integrity of the companies but as well 
in the character and morality of the agency organization. Life in- 
surance would falter, serving as faithfully as it does, should its 
agency organization fail to inspire the public with its honesty and 


honor in purpose and in action. T J V "i 


ul 
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THE 


INSURANCE SALESMA 





manager of 
and I 


WAS 
a large 


taiking 


agency 
insurance company 


a good forecaster? 


asked “Are you 
What do you think will happen to the 
insurance salesman in the next five or 
ten year Is he going places? If so, 
where?” 

“Forecasting is a dangerous busi- 
ness,”” my insurance friend told me, 
“but I suppose if an insurance com- 


pany can tell how many people will die 
this time five years hence, perhaps we 
» forecast the fate of the in- 


may try t 


surance salesman, too!” 


“On a mortality basis?” I suggested 


with a smile. 
“Well, not exactly 


forecasting the future 


but by using the 


same principle 


by studying the past. People some- 
times say ‘hindsight is easier than fore- 
sight.’ As an insurance man, I would 


say ‘hindsight IS foresight’—if we use 


it right!” 
“Do you mean by that,” I asked, “that 


omething is happening today to the 
insurance salesman that comes close to 
forecasting what will happen to him 


tomorrow?” 

“Only partly that. Not only what is 
happening to the insurance salesman, 
but even more important, what is hap- 
pening in other fields, the trust 
for instance.” I waited for him 


com- 


pany 
to explain, and he finally excused him- 
self, and dived into a file of papers in 
a lower drawer of his desk. 


Heritage from Trust Companies 
He re 
trust 


is an advertisement typical of 
This 


years ago. 


company advertising. ad- 


vertisement appeared five 


For a time trust companies did a great 
kind of One 


see as much of it today. How- 


deal of this advertising. 


aoesn t 


ever, if you have been watching 


kind of advertising that insurance com- 


panies are doing today. you'll find more 
and more insurance advertising that is 
beginning to look very much like this 
ad. Now there is your ‘past,’ and there 
is your cue to the ‘future.’ It is my 
opinion that the insurance salesman, 
gradually but surely is supplanting the 
trust officer as the ‘financial advisor’ 
to the man or woman of moderate 
means.” 


“Well that’s a lot of idea to swallow” 


I said. “Let me get one thing straight 
at a time. First of all tell me this. 
This ad looks like a swell idea. Why 


do we see less of this kind of advertis- 


the 


By SAMUEL 





AS FINANCIAL 
ADVISOR 


—And his heritage 
from Trust Com- 


pany practices 











ing by trust companies? Why don’t 
they keep it up?” 

“The answer is very simple. 
you read this ad. And 
went to the trust company (not neces- 


sarily this particular one), the chances 


Suppose 


suppose you 


are if you owned less than $50,000 
worth of securities or insurance or other 
assets, you would come home _ with 


exactly no more financial advice than 
when you went to the trust company— 
except perhaps they might tell you to 
come and see them a little later after 
you have accumulated a little more 
money. The truth of the matter is that 
it’s a good idea—but it doesn’t pay- 
for the trust company, so far as 
ple of moderate means are concerned 
and of course that means most of us 
widows and bachelors and young hus- 
bands and small-time business men.” 
“Why doesn’t it pay?” I asked. “And 
if it doesn’t pay, why did they do this 


peo- 


kind of advertising, and why are some 
of them still doing it?” 
“Well, let’s go back a 
in 1929 and before, as 
banks as well as_ trust 
weren't satisfied just to make a little 
They wanted to make a lot of 
money. They 
just a normal business 


little. Back 
all know, 
companies 


we 


money. 
satisfied to do 
they wanted to 
do a great big business. Well I won’t 
go into other phases of the bank busi- 
ness, but the trust departments decided 
they wanted to get the business of the 
little fellow and the person of moderate 
means. So they advertised extensively 
in newspapers for it—and they got it. 
Of course, they lost money on it. But 
they figured that it would all work out 
in the end—say after twenty or thirty 


weren't 


N. MORRISON 


years—after all the insurance policies 
became trusteed, and the trust funds ac- 
cumulated, and so on. 

“It was a swell idea while they could 
afford it, today they can’t. Further. 
more, they are particular and 
more careful today—it is generally con- 
ceded that a trust no matter 
in what form is hardly profitable un. 
less it adds up to about $50,000. This 
naturally eliminates immediately the 
large bulk of the prospects. And 
finally, after the crash the newspaper 
advertising didn’t pay, because even 
though formerly such advertising 
brought in at least a tiny percentage 
of prospects that had profitable estates, 
today they bring in practically no per- 
centage. 


more 


estate 


A Disappearing Factor 


“IT have gone to some length to ex- 
plain the ‘trust’ business, so you can 
get an idea that this kind of an ad, 
while a good idea, just doesn’t work 
any more—and you see less and less of 
it in newspapers throughout the country 
except perhaps in small towns where 
newspaper space doesn’t cost much, and 
it sounds good to have it in the papers 
But it has ceased to be a real factor. 
Even in our best times, it never worked 
with most people, as I have explained. 
So far as the person of moderate mean: 
is concerned, you can write off the trust 
company as a ‘financial advisor.’ They 
can do the job—but they aren’t—and 
don’t want to, any more.” 

“Well, that’s interesting. 
the insurance salesman fit 
the picture?” I asked. 

“Well,” said my friend, “‘let’s start 
from scratch. In the first place, just 
notice this ad. If you change just 4 
words in it, you’d get a prettj 
good ad for an insurance 
that is, a good insurance 
Well as a matter of fact, there are 4 
lot of insurance ads today that are be 
ginning to sound a little like it. But 
most significant of all, I think, is this 
fact—that insurance companies are be 
ginning to advertise ‘insurance’ less an¢ 
less. them advertise thei! 
‘health services,’ some advertise othe! 
things, but a number of them are be 
ginning to advertise their insuranc 
salesmen, or the methods which they 
use in selling. I think all these things 
are significant. 

“In the first place, we can take fo 


Where 


does int 


few 
salesman— 
salesman 


Some of 
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1934 


grante’ that it is no longer necessary 
to advertise just ‘insurance.’ The facts 
of the advertising itself, is enough evi- 
dence. Few insurance companies talk 
atout the value of insurance. It’s like 
talkiny about the value of potatoes, or 
sugar. Insurance has become a staple. 
So naturally, they have to advertise 
something else, and they haven’t all 
quite made up their minds what to talk 
about 


“But I think they are getting an idea, 
d more of them, that the thing 


more 

to advertise and talk about is the in- 
surance salesman—build him up to a 
financial advisor. And that’s what a 
number of insurance companies are do- 
ing. One talks about the ‘Case Method’ 
—another about its ‘Low Pressure’ 
salesman. Perhaps this trend is even 
more apparent if we observe carefully 
the publicity prepared for, and advo- 
cated for the general agents who handle 
various forms of policies and contracts, 
and who are therefore even better 
qualified to render such a financial ser 
vice, than the regular life men. Al- 
though this isn’t necessarily so.” 


Where the Salesman Fits In 

“But tell me,” I asked, “how does the 
insurance salesman fit into such a pic- 
ture as is drawn by this trust 
pany ad? After all, an insurance sales- 


com- 


man can only sell insurance. not trusts 
and investments.” 

“The 
widely diversified that very few prob- 
lems of the person of moderate means 
the trust company, cannot 
be solved by some form of insurance 
contract. The fact of the matter is 
that the trust company simply uses dif- 
instruments to accomplish the 
purposes that 
plished, as intelligent insurance sales- 
know, by the right form of in- 
Here are just a 


fact is, insurance today is so 


solved by 


ferent 


same can be accom- 


men 
surance agreement. 


few examples: 


_If a man wishes to provide a fund 
for his son when he attains maturity- 
the Trust Company suggests setting up 
a Living Trust—the Insurance Com- 
pany suggests setting up an endow- 
ment policy. 


_If a man wishes to make certain that 

his wife will not dissipate his Insur- 
ance, and be left destitute, the Trust 
Company advocates a Life Insurance 
Trust—the Insurance Company advo- 
cates setting up a policy with periodic 
payments. 


_ If a man wishes to secure financial 
independence, the Trust Company rec- 
ommends the accumulation of securities 
perhaps in a revocable Trust—the In- 
surance Company suggests simply the 
purchase of suitable Insurance. 


If a man has a considerable sum 
which he wishes to protect from pos- 
sible future loss, the Trust Company 


Suggests an irrevocable Trust—the In- 
surance Company suggests the purchase 
of paid-up Insurance, 
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Today is the day of the Financial Adviso: 


in selling. 


“These are just a few of the more 
common instances. The list is as broad 
as life itself.” 

“How does the public feel about it?” 
I asked. 

“That’s just the point. In 
public liked anything that had invest- 
ment connected with it. They wanted 
capital appreciation on a 

You know what happened to 
frame of mind. The 
salesman promptly stepped in 
capitalized on it. But the last thing in 
the world that he wanted to do at that 
was to himself a ‘financial 
That would have been a good 
way to be thrown out on one’s ear at 
time. Today the public is forgetting its 
distaste for the term, but aided by the 
attitude of the trust company itself, it 
no longer looks to the trust company 
as financial advisor unless they are per- 
sons of estate and wealth. The trust 
company not soliciting them any longer, 


1929, the 


speculative 
basis. 
that insurance 
and 


time, call 


advisor.’ 


and with the distaste still in their 
minds for speculative investment, with 
which they as often group bonds as 


stocks, the average person of moderate 
has but look to, 
insurance the in- 


means source to 
the But 
surance salesman himself fails largely 


one 
salesman. 


to appreciate his fortunate position and 
take advantage of it.” 
“In what would it 


insurance salesman if he 


benefit the 
realized this 


way 
position? Isn’t he now writing all such 
business which the trust company does 
not look for, nor is getting?” 





They are not trust company clients. 


Pade ; 


“There are two answers to that. 

1. He is NOT writing as much Insur- 
ance as he could if he realized his 
true function as that of financial ad- 
visor. 


2. He is overlooking a splendid oppor 


tunity to borrow from Trust Com- 
pany methods the most desirable 
features which still make Trust 


Company service so desired by many 
of the persons of larger wealth and 
estate. 

In the first place, if he made a study 
of the wide application of trust service, 
and tried to find a parallel in his own 
field, he would find 
portunities for selling insurance that 
were not apparent to all. If, 
for example, a trust company trustees 
the $5,000,000 controlling interest in a 
corporation for the benefit of a daughter 


marvelous op 


him at 


who will not take active part in the 
management of the business, the insur- 
ance salesman might ask: ‘What 


should a business man who has only a 
partnership or a interest in a $50,000 
business do under similar’ circum- 
He will find there are a num 
such 


stances?’ 
ber of splendid 
problems and situations.” 


possibilities in 


From the Right Angle 


The important thing is that he would 
approach the problem of selling insur- 
different the 
the financial problems of 

Instead of trying to find 
insur- 


ance from a angle—and 
right angle 

his prospects. 
a prospect who needs or wants 
ance, he approaches his prospect with 
the definite knowledge that EVERY in- 
dividual has a financial problem, and 
if the prospect is a person of moderate 
means, the 


the answer to those problems!”’ 


insurance salesman knows 


“What do you mean by saying that 
the insurance salesman can _ borrow 
from trust company practices?” I 


asked. 

“Well, the finest and most construc 
tive element of trust company organi- 
the high type of men em 
ployed as trust officers. Usually, these 
men are lawyers. In addition they have 
had training in financial management, 
they are specialists in certain 
They right to 

because 


zation is 


often 
fields. have every call 
themselves ‘financial advisors” 
they know what they are talking about. 
In addition, their methods are such a 
command They the 
ethical standards of professional men. 
They are consulted usually in the of- 
fice of the bank, rather than in the of 


fice or homes of their prospects. 


respect. adopt 


The atmosphere is right. The at 
titude is right. This is the direction 
toward which’ insurance’ salesmen 
should direct their careers. Broadly 


speaking, this is my answer to your 


(Concluded on page 12) 
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With the Editors 


Personal Property Law 
of policy auditing 


C ERTAIN phases 
practices fail to measure up to the 


high standards of ethics subscribed to 
by the majority of the organized life 
underwriters but in the state of New 
York there is a crying need for more 
rather than less auditing in one par- 
ticular. That is, to ascertain whether 
or not beneficiaries are protected to the 
full extent of the law under Section 
55a, and Section 15 of the Personal 
Property Law. Thanks largely to the 
energetic and untiring services of that 
unofficial partnership in educational en- 
deavor, Myrick and Hirst, backed by 
the cooperation of the local life under- 
writers association, the potential bene- 
fits of these laws are becoming more 
generally appreciated by the rank and 
file of life agents and much of the new 
business now being placed on the books 
earries complete protection against all 
outside claims on policy proceeds. There 
is, however, a vast amount of insurance 
in force which is not protected and 
which might be yet “assured” by proper 
attention and amendment. Examining 
life insurance policies to check up on 
their status under these two great pro- 
tective measures is a legitimate service 
which life underwriters owe to their 
clientele, and 
which pays real dividends, as does all 
honest and real service. 


besides it is a service 


Section 15 of the Personal Property 
Law has been on the books for many 
years but only comparatively recently 
have its benefits been made of practical 
use through application to insurance 
contracts. The measure enables the in- 
sured to make certain, by proper en- 
dorsement of the contract, that all 
proceeds of insurance left under modes 
of settlement will go to the beneficiary 
free, with negligible exceptions, from 
all claims of creditors, either of the 
insured or the beneficiary. It is, we 
believe, fair to state that credit for 
the “discovery” of this long unused bit 
of legislation belongs to Albert Hirst, 
counsel of the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. During 
the course of his well-known activities 
in connection with the passage and 
of Section 55a, Mr. Hirst 
ran across Section 15, long since en- 
acted but to his own knowledge, little 
if any used by the soliciting agent. He 
talked before the associations of the 
locality, urging the application of the 
benefits of this section in general prac- 
tice, and he lost no time in establishing 
legal precedent. The law has proved a 
boon to life underwriting in New York, 


“proving” 


both for the tangible protection it 
affords and for the official endorsement 
it implies for life insurance as the high- 
est and most sacred form of property. 

A recent decision by the Court of 
Appeals in New York State in a case 
in which the life underwriters’ counsel 
appeared as friend of the court, has 
upheld Section 15 and ordered a most 
liberal interpretation of the section. 
The proceeds of a $50,000 contract were 
at issue. The defendant’s husband had 
effected a “trust agreement” providing 
that the insuring company would retain 
the proceeds of the policy and pay to 
the widow 240 monthly instalments of 
$312.50 each. Following his death, it 
was found that husband and wife had 
signed a note jointly and action by the 
creditors sought to garnishee the instal- 
ment payments. In the Supreme Court, 
counsel for the defendant claimed ex- 
emption from levy under the Personal 
Property Law, citing this clause in the 
contract: 


“The beneficiary cannot assign or com- 
mute the payments herein provided, or any 
of them, unless such right shall be given 
by the insured in writing and shall be en- 
dorsed upon or attached to the contract 
by the company at its home office during 
the lifetime of the insured... The proceeds 
received in trust by the company are not 
transferable, subject to legal encumbrance, 
or to legal process.’’ 


Counsel maintained that this endorse- 
ment complied with the provisions of 
Section 15 of the Personal Property 
Law of the state. 

The Supreme Court ordered that part 
of the proceeds which represented prin- 
cipal exempt and allowed levy on inter- 
est accumulations. This decision was 
appealed to the Appellate Division of 
the Supreme Court, which upheld the 
lower court by a divided count. That 
decision was appealed to the Court of 
Appeals, the highest authority in the 
state, and this body unanimously re- 
versed the Appellate Division. In this 
far reaching decision the Court of 
Appeals ruled that “If Section 15 is 
deemed ainbiguous, it should be most 
liberally construed in favor of the bene- 
ficiary, but that it is quite clear and 
unambiguous.” It further referred to 
“the humane purpose embodied in the 
statute .... of preserving to the un- 
fortunate or improvident debtor or his 
family the means of obtaining a liveli- 
hood and prevent them from becoming 
a charge upon the public.” 

In discussing this decision, Mr. Hirst 
sums up with “the hope that the en- 
dorsement by the highest court in the 
state of the ‘humane purpose embodied 
in the statute’ will induce life insurance 
men to stress and emphasize the bene- 
fits of the law when talking to their 
policyholders and prospects.” 


The Sixty-Day Rule 


HE fire insurance agent who char. 
[pease the action of the special 
meeting of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters last week in amending 
the sixty-day loss payment rule as a 
“sop to Ceberus” exaggerated. It is 
true that many agents, perhaps a 
rather large majority of them, have had 
little if any sympathy over the enforce- 
ment of the sixty-day rule, believing 
that, naturally, it found no favor with 
their clients who might have claims un- 
der their policies, and asserting that it 
was apt to result in turning business to 
the mutuals which were not hampered 
in making payments by such an agree- 
ment. 

The meeting at which the rule was 
modified was a very brief one, lasting 
but ten minutes, and the compromise 
adopted, for so it may be termed, re- 
affirmed the recommendation in respect 
to the deferred payment of losses as 
embodied in a circular ‘letter to mem- 
bers of the board last May, with the 
exception that it provide for the pay- 
ment of losses thirty days from the 
date of the loss. 

It will be recalled that the executive 
committee of the National Board held 
a special meeting early last May and 
recommended that the recommendation 
regarding the sixty-day rule apply to 
claims in excess of an aggregate loss to 
the insured of $500, in lieu of the $100 
as previously recommended, and that 
the recommendation should not apply 
to automobile collision, property dam- 
age, tornado, windstorm, earthquake, 
hail, rain and conflagration losses. 

The present action, taken by the Na- 
tional Board itself rather than by the 
executive committee, is a very decided 
step along the way so strongly urged 
by many of the agents. Most insurance 
men will admit, we think, that when the 
original action was taken, because of 
the financial situation, it was both nec- 
essary and wise. What the action from 
other aspects has produced, there is 
bound to be striking differences of opin- 
ion. That it would be a strong curb on 
incendiarism was urged in its favor. 
What part, if any, the adoption of 
this rule had to do with the fact that 
the fire loss in the United States for 
1933 was about an eighth of a billion 
dollars less than for 1932, is also a 
question concerning which argument 
would be more or less futile. And so it 
remains still a question whether or not 
it is for the best interests of all at the 
present time to have the ruling quite 
done away with. 
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New \ife insurance production of | 
reporting members of the Associa- | 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents 
amounted to $715,256,000 during | 
December, more than for any other 
month 1933, but 3 per cent less 
than for December, 1932, while total 


production for the year was $7,812,- 
602,000 as compared with $9,096,- 
898,000 for 1932, a decrease of 14.1 
per cent 





Life insurance disbursed a total of 
eleven billion dollars to policyholders 
and beneficiaries during the past 
four years, in addition to policy loan 
payments exceeding three billion dol- 
lars, according to Francis V. Kees- 
ling, president of the American Life 
Convention, who finds favorable in- 
dices to continued progress. 





Director of Insurance Ernest Palmer 
of Illinois tentatively approves char- 
ter of the proposed Peoria Mutual 
Life, but with reservations as to the 
name of the new company and the 
method of choosing its directors, and 
issues statement concerning proceed- 
ings in the receivership of the Peoria 
Life Insurance Company. 








The Home Life Insurance Company | 
of New York, in its 74th annual state- | 


ment as of Dec. 31, 1933, shows an 
unassigned surplus of $3,184,164, the 
largest in the history of the company, 





after setting aside $1,765,000 to 
cover the full year's policyholders’ 
dividends on the same basis as for | 
1933. 

The Kansas City Life Insurance 


Company exceeded the 
1932 in the item of new business issued 
by more than $3,000,000, according 
to its annual statement for 1933. 





The Massachusetts Mutual Life In- 
surance Company reports total ad- 
mitted assets as of Dec. 31, 1933, at 
$469,015.212, an 
394,138 during the year. 





increase of $19,- | 


record of | 


William R. Zulich, president of the 


Reserve Loan Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Indianapolis, dies of pneu- 
monia at the age of 73 years. 





The aqreement for enforcement of 
the nation-wide definition and in- 
terpretation of the insuring powers 
of marine and transportation insurers 
is made effective in 21 states and 
the District of Columbia by a resolu- 
tion of the joint committee on in- 
terpretation and complaint. 





Martin J. O'Brien, superintendent | 


of agencies for the Fidelity & Casu- 
alty Company of New York, is elected 
@ vice-president of the company. 





William ©. McLelland, secretary 
of the Detroit Fire & Marine, is 
elected vice-president and secretary 
of the American National of Ohio 
succeeding G. D. Gregory, who re- 
cently became assistant western man- 


ager of the Great American Fleet. 





Edwin D. Livingston resiqns as 
of the board of the Sea- 
board Surety Company of New York. 


chairman 








Open to Inspection 








SOUNDINGS 


y ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN————} 














AST October I was assigned to cover for this 
paper the local agents’ meeting at Chicago, 
but it was arranged also that I should report 

the early sessions of the legal section of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention (convening that same week at 
the Edgewater Beach) until relieved by a co-worker 
who was to arrive in the city on a later train. This 
was done, and it so happened that I surrendered my 
place at the press table just as Frank E. Spain was 
arriving to deliver his address on “Mysterious Dis- 
appearances.” 

A few mornings ago the long arm of coincidence 
bore to my desk two pieces of mail. The first was 
a bound copy of the proceedings of the aforemen- 
tioned legal meeting. In it I read with high pleas- 
ure Mr. Spain’s paper and the transcript of the 
discussions pertaining to it. The second missive was 
from an intermediary for what J. S. Conwell would 
term a “social suicide,’ requesting a small service 
which he thought I might be in a position to render. 
It was a document of intense human interest. 

From the few scraps of knowledge about “mys- 
which I now possess I gather 


” 


terious disappearances 
that the subject, life insurancewise, is fraught mors 
with fascination than According to 
common law, and most statute law, a presumption 
of death arises when a man is inexplicably absent, 
without tidings, from his home for seven years. If 
such a man is a policyholder these nice questions are 
posed: What premiums due in the interim? 
When does the policy lapse? 

Most 
cynical about the “mysterious” aspects of such dis- 
appearances. As Mr. William McKinley of Chicago 
puts it, “The best defense in disappearance cases is 
to produce the living, breathing, body of the corpse.” 


significance. 


are 


insurance attorneys, it appears, are slightly 
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Tide 


The United States Treasury issues 


| of $500,000,000 in 2'/2 per cent Treas- 


ury notes and $500,000,000 in I'/2 
per cent certificates of indebtedness 
are oversubscribed almost five times, 
the total subscriptions of $4,770,000,- 
000 received being almost half of the 
$10,000,000,000 which is to be bor- 
rowed before June 30. 





Internal revenue receipts for the 
first six months of the 1933-34 fiscal 
year amounted to $1,215,545,550, an 
increase of $471,108,054 as compared 
with the same period of the year 
before. 





United States Exports during 1933 
amounted to $1,675,020,000, a gain 


of $64,004,000 over the 1932 total of 


$1,611,016,000, while imports were 
$1,448,990,000, a gain of $126,216,- 
000 over the preceding year's $1,322,- 
774,000. 





Composite average of 70 indus- 
trials on the New York Stock Ex- 
change for the week ended January 
27, 1934, according to the New York 
Herald Tribune, closed Monday at 
129.81 and closed Saturday at 130.11. 





Composite average of 30 rails for 
the same week closed Monday at 
40.82 and closed Saturday at 41.20. 





Composite average of 30 bonds on 


| the New York Stock Exchange closed 


Monday at 89.85 and closed Satur- 


| day at 89.99. 





Steel operation received an un- 
expected setback last week due to 
delay in the placing of railroad and 
automotive orders. 





The wheat market at Chicago 
showed no definite trend last week 
despite generally bullish news. 





Cotton futures last week fluctuated 
nervously over a range of about $1.50 
a bale, at worst being 24 to 32 points 
lower hut recovering toward the end 
and clasing only 4 to II points net 
lower. 





Loading of revenue freight for the 


| week ended January 20 totaled 560,- 


430 cars, which was an increase of 
4,803 cars over the preceding week 
this year and an increase of 60,876 


| cars over the corresponding week of 


last year. 





Class | ra‘lroads of the United 
States in 1932 paid in taxes to the 
various Federal, state and local qov- 
e-nments. 38.04 cents out of each 
dollar of net earninas, the hiahest 
ratio for any vear since 1920, accord- 
ing to a study of taxation just com- 





rleted by the Bureau of Railway 
Economics. 
Italy's unfavorable trade balance 


in 1933, according to a New York 
Herald Tribune dispatch. was |,473,- 
000.000 lire, only 2,000,000 below 
that of the preceding vear. Total im- 
norte were 7.392,000.N00 lire, against 
8,267,000.000 in 1932: exports were 
5.939.000,000 lire, aaainst 6,811,000,- 
000 lire in the preceding year. 








\ew Policies... 


New Methods of Purchase 


to meet present insurance needs 


Lire insurance markets shift with economic con- 
ditions. Insurance contracts, to be successful in 
these times, must be ‘tailored to measure” to 
meet the needs of the man with a reduced 
income 

Union Central’s “Progressive Budget Policy” 
and “Increasing Income Policy” offer practical 
solutions to the immediate needs of the average 
prospect. The new “Premium Extension Agree- 
ment.” which enables him to take care of his 
annual premium on a monthly basis, answers 
the question: “How can I buy additional pro- 
tection conveniently out of my current reduced 
Income? 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 


CINCINNATI 














Homa Houchin, Man- 
ager of our Huntington. 
West Virginia, Agency, 
is President of the 1934 
Julian Price Club. This 
is the highest honor 
that can be conferred 
upon a Jefferson Stand- 
ard representative. 





— 














Mr. Houchin had a re- 
newal record of 100% 
on over $200.000 of 
business exposed in 1933. 


This is the fifth consecutive year in which he 
has earned membership in this high honor club. 


. For information about agency openings 


ADDRESS 


A. R. PERKINS 


Agency Manager 


JEFFERSON STANDARD LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


JULIAN PRICE, President 


Greensboro, North Carolina 


























Little Town, 
What Now ? 


This company's leading producer in paid 
business last year is located in a town of less 
than two thousand population. His leadership 





may be ascribed to intensive cultivation of 
available prospects; to seeing the people and 
letting the law of averages work for him. 


Happy evidence of truth in the proverb that 
a man's town is only as big as he is! 


Let life underwriters who would succeed in 
1934 remember that what counts is not the 
size of the town, but the size of the man in the 
town. 


'R. THE LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
[wr RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Incorporated 1871 




















The Great American Life | 
Insurance Company 


Hutchinson Kansas 


introduces the 


READY CASH POLICY 


Built for quick sales Geared to the times 








@ Issued for FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS. 


No more, No less. 

@ Provides READY CASH to protect other 
insurance. 

@ INCONTESTABLE from date of issue. 

@ Ordinary Life or 20-pay Life. Ages one 
month to 55 years. 











DRAFT FOR $500.00 IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE 


The Great American Life Insurance | 
Company | 


Hutchinson Kansas 


STEPHEN M. BABBIT, Pres. 
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MAINTAIN THE OLD INSURANCE 


NE of the unfortunate results of 
the present depression is the 
huge amount of loans, the public 


have found it place 
against the life insurance policies. The 
extent of these borrowings has many 
times been deplored but happily now 
reports are that such demand has de- 
creased materially. Lamentable as this 
situation has been, there is much com- 
fort to be found in the fact that this 
huge sum was a mighty factor in re- 
ducing the amount of suffering caused 
by the present economic distress. 

An unfortunate result, however, is 
that many people have felt the temp- 
tation to drop their old policies, there- 
by getting rid of both the loans and the 
interest payments, substitute in 
their places, new policies at smaller 
premium rates. While it is true that 
by so doing, they still give their fam- 
ilies the same protection for the time 
being, they are nevertheless doing 
themselves an injustice by taking this 
course, without going into this matter 
with the utmost thoroughness with 


necessary to 


and 


the company from whom they purchas- 
ed the original policy. Even though 
there be heavy loans against a policy, 


it is better to maintain it, if it is at all 
possible. 

\ reduction of this 
concrete figures will show why. 
posing a young man at the age of 32 
has a $10,000 twenty year pay policy, 
taken out at the age of 22. Against 
this policy, he has a $1,500 loan. It 
costs him $90 per year just to keep up 
the interest on this policy. Now as- 
suming the net premiums (the gross 
premiums minus the dividends), aver- 
age $210 per year. Since the policy is 
a twenty year pay and is now ten years 
old, it will take another ten years to 
pay it up. 

Therefore, in order to pay up this 
policy, this young man must pay ten 
times $210 or $2,100 in premiums to 
pay up his policy. Now, assuming that 
he does not pay off the principal of his 
loan, he must pay ten times $90 or $900 
in interest, which added to the total of 
$210. in premiums results in a grand 
total of $3,000 in interest and premi- 
ums necessary to bring the policy up 
to maturity. Now let us assume that 
at maturity of his policy, he pays off 
the loan of $1,500, it becomes evident 
that the total cost for completely pay- 
ing up his policy from the age of 32, 


proposition to 
Sup- 
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POLICY 


Since the beginning of life 
insurance, agents and com- 
panies have preached the 
doctrine of conservation, of 
"Hold Onto Your Old Poli- 
cy,’ and since the beginning 
they have had to keep up a 
continual fight to keep their 
clientele informed and 
educated. This is true of 
the present as much as at 
any time in the past and in 
the accompanying article, 
written by a correspondent, 
is presented an illustration 
of the advantages of the old 
policy over the new. Most 
successful agents, however, 
will prefer to rely on the 
same selling ability that 
originally placed the busi- 
ness to hold it. Compara- 
tive cost analyses are tricky 
things, at best, and should 
be avoided as much as pos- 
sible. In cases involving out- 
right necessity for proving 
the proposition in black and 
white, the alert agent will 
have available statistical 
data and will possess a thor- 
ough understanding of how 
to use it. This, together 
with the ever available co- 
operation of his home office, 
will in all cases be sufficient 
to prove to the most skepti- 
cal that it is always best to 
hold onto the old life insur- 
ance.—Ed. Note. 


is $4,500. Now of course, if he liqui- 
dates the loan prior to the end of the 
ten year period (the period between 
the ages of 32 and 42), his total cost 
will be considerably less than the 
$4,500. 

Now this same young man at the age 
of 32 (assuming he is insurable), finds 
that he can get a term expectancy pol- 
icy until age 65, convertible at age 60, 


with a coverage of $10,000 for a pre- 
mium of $130 per year. It is therefore 
seen that against the $300 per year 
that it requires to carry his present 
policy, he can give his family the same 
protection for $130 on the new policy. 
Yet it is not a sound procedure for 
him to do this, and a littie analysis will 
show why. 

First of all, we can’t argue with the 
mortality expectancy, and according to 
the law of averages, the chances are 
overwhelmingly large, that any man 
who at the age of 32 is insurable, is 
going to live until he is 66. This means 
that to mature this new policy, he must 
pay 28 times $130 (28 being the num- 
ber of years between the ages 60 and 
32) plus six times the ordinary life 
rate at age 60. (At age 60 the policy 
must be converted to ordinary life, and 
since his expectancy is 66, he will pay 
the ordinary life rate for 6 years.) 

Now at age 60, the policy must be 
converted into ordinary life, at which 
time, the rate jumps to about $60 per 
thousand. From age 60 on, this man 
must now pay $600 per year to keep 
his policy intact. Since his normal ex- 
pectancy is 66, it means that he will 
have to pay 6 times 600 or $3600 to 
mature his policy. If we add this $3600 
to the $2640, which amount he paid in 
premiums during the 28 years prior to 
the age of 60, we find that his total 
cost to mature this policy from the age 
is $7240. 

Comparing this amount with the 
$4,500, which it would take to pay the 
premiums, plus the interest and the 
principal of his old policy, we note the 
difference in his outlay of $2740. It is 
therefore plainly obvious why one 
should not drop his old policies. 

It should be pointed out, that the 
type of term expectancy policy used in 
this example is just a sample. The 
same results would correspondingly 
happen whenever any older policy is 
reduced to any new form at a lower 
premium rate. 

This difference of $2740, however, 
does not tell the whole story. After 
the old policy has keen paid up, there 
will be dividends in the period of years 
between the time the policy is paid up, 
and the normal expectancy, which will 
considerably reduce the total outlay of 
>*500. 

Another very important factor which 


of 22, 








} 


accumulation of 


theless as a temporary bridge, it could 











must be taken onsideration is the vantage of a large 
fact that the old policy will be paid up compound interest be useful. 
by the time the young man reaches the Though not readily apparent, it is Therefore every man_ should 4d 
age of 42. Now cording to all the very frequently much easier to keep up everything possible to keep up his old 
tatistical evider the earning power a policy with a loan against it, than policy. It has the advantage of cumu- 
of the average 1 will put him in a_ to take on a new policy, with a lower lative compound interest, it matures 
much better position to pay $300 pe premium rate. The reason for this is_ before old age, when earning power is 
ear uj age 4 than even $130 that the old policy very often has a_ likely to be low, and it also has much 
iround 55 60. Now on the new | sufficiently large increase in its cash larger increases in cash value each 
vhen he rea age 60, and the value each year to meet the premium. year, which may serve to tide the hold- 
rate gro pt 00 per year, the By borrowing against this increase,the er over some rough spot After all is 
chances a! gainst the insured. policyholder can keep up his policy said and done, there is nothing that 
The reason w a younger person with little demands made upon new 11 better serve to protect the welfar 
has a lower premium rate is not only money. However this cannot keep on of a man’s old age and his dependents, 
lu the fact that he has a longer’ indefinitely because eventually the in- than a good sized block of paid up life 
exp ne but al he gains the ad- terest would become too large. Never- insurance policies. 
ance company is trying at last to give is familiar with? What is the es- 


The Insurance Salesman 


that professional prestige to the insur- 


(Concluded frem sane 7) ance salesman. 3ut meanwhile, he 
doesn’t possess it. So he must supply 
na ue n, Where is the insur- jt by the force of his own personality 
nce salesman headed? My forecast is and sales ability. He must build his 
that te ea from now, insurance own background. He must establish in 
ilesmen will be a professional class the minds of his friends and acquaint- 
perhaps even licensed—that their ser- ances and clients, that he is more than 
ices will be broadened—that prospects an insurance salesman—that he can 
vill seek them out in their offices for help them solve problems that the aver- 
msultation as naturally as one seeks age individual does not consider as 
on lawyer today. Who ever heard insurance problems at all—financial 
if a lawyer of repute soliciting busi- problems.” 
mn It is almost as rare as a doctor “Does that require sales ability?” I 
jliciting business. My theory is that asked. “Isn’t it simply a question of 
the insurance agent of tomorrow will being able to solve those problems to 
ive an equally high ethical and pro- the satisfaction of those clients? If he 
fe mal standing.” does that frequently enough, will he not 
‘Does that mean” I asked, “that the acquire this background and prestige?” 
nsurance salesman should endeavor to “Eventually, yes. But the far more 
« more of a professional man, and less important task, that of building up 
i a salesman? That the most im- those clients, is as much a sales task 
portant elements to his success are as a professional task. 


knowledge of the financial problems of “When a man gets advice from an at- 


client and how to solve them, torney, or trust officer, or doctor, he 
rather than ability to sell and convince. usually takes that advice. He knows 
Doctors, lawyers, don’t have to be good it is professional advice. But the in- 

surance salesman has no such ad- 


alesmen What about the insurance 


vantage. He has two difficult selling 


First he must ‘sell’ his prospect 


alesman?’ 
jobs. 
on confiding in him sufficiently to allow 
He cannot 
has 


“Well, if we draw the same compari- 
on between the trust officer of today, 
him to make the ‘diagnosis.’ 
to prescribe until he 
certain information, and the 
not being aware of having any problem, 


insurance salesman of today, 
that the 
must be 


and the 


1 would certainly say insur- even begin 


more of prospect, 
the 
business, be- 
do, formation. 


ance salesman today 
than he 
the 
has two selling tasks to 


You see, the trust of- 


a salesman ever was in 
is naturally averse to giving that in- 


the first element 


history of insurance 


cause he There is 


instead of one. of sales resistance. 


ficer is in a fortunate position, a posi “Then there is the second one. After 


tion similar to that of the doctor or he has secured the necessary informa- 
lawyer which you mention. He has tion, and made a diagnosis, the prospect 
background. He has a clientele al- must be ‘sold’ on the prescription too. 
ready established upon which he can The insurance salesman does not have 
draw. He has his own prestige as_ the advantage of a professional stand- 


convince his 
offers is 


trust officer, attorney, and financial ex- ing, and therefore must 


pert. prospect that the advice he 

The insurance salesman has none of seund advice. That too requires sales 
these advantages. That is the most ability.” 
significant element which made me “Does not this bring us back simply 
point out to you that trend of insur- to the same old grind of selling insur- 
ance company advertising. The insur- ance, such as every insurance salesman 


sential difference between the insurance 


selling of yesterday and this new de- 


velopment which you are trying to ex- 


plain?” 
“Well, if we are going to make com- 
parisons let us go back a little while.” 
“Some ten or fifteen years ago sell- 
ing Insurance was missionary work. 


People didn’t understand, nor believe 
in Insurance as much as they do today. 

“Then we entered a second stage. In- 
surance begun to be sold almost like a 
commodity. Salesmen became involved 
premium 


struc- 


in intricate comparisons of 
lates, surrender 
tures, of their 


might almost say that 


values, capital 
One 


assets companies. 


insurance began 
sales- 


to be sold on a price basis. The 


man who could convince his pri 
that his policy was a ‘better value’ 
the one who got the business, and the 
credit for getting it. Now that type of 
selling required very little sales ability. 
Selling on a price basis never does. 


spect 


was 


“Now my belief is that we are enter- 
ing a third stage. The missionary work 


has been done—the public believes in 
Insurance. The commodity stage is 
veiling passed, the public understands in- 
bein; i, the publ nder ls in 
surance values, and has learned that 
most policies are good policies, and of 
equal value, but are simply different 


forms of Insurance contracts. The only 
third left, now, is the stage of 
professional service. But as I 


pointed out, that requires sales ability 


stage 
have 


at this stage—the most difficult type of 
sales ability there is—the selling of an 


intangible. We no 
i ecause It 
has ceased to be intangible—but we 
have another intangible sales problem 
—the 
making 
a financial 
cept a solution of the problem 
in the face of a 
standing and 


selling of a financial service— 


the prospect recognize he has 
problem—making him ac- 
all this, 
fessional 
the part of 


This the In- 
the 


lack of pro 
prestige on 
the Insurance salesman. 
surance Company 


future by appropriate advertising.” 


supply in 


may 
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n February issues of seven 
magazines* having wide cir- 
culation, the Metropolitan has 
a special message for young 
married men. It is addressed 
primarily to the husband who 
is making good provision for 
his wife from day to day, but 
who may be somewhat inclin- 
ed to let the future take care 
of itself. It is a situation with 
which every life insurance 
man is entirely familiar. 


The advertisement is an effort 
to elicit a genuine interest on 
the part of his prospects when 
he advises action instead of 
delay. 


* Business Week, Collier's, Cosmo- 
politan, Forbes, Nation's Business, 
Saturday Evening Post, Time. 


METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


Frederick H. Ecker, President 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 











STYLES HAVE 
CHANGED 


By WALTER CLUuFF* 





ECAUSE of the tremendous 
K progress that life insurance 

has made during the last ten 
years, especially, styles have 
tastes have altered in 
morals and dress, the 
same as in life insurance. 


changed; 
manner, 


How about your style? Has it 
changed with the changing of your 
customers? Now, because of this 
great change that has taken place, 
and is still going on, the part as- 











signed to you as the drama pro- 
ceeds shall be entirely in keeping 
with your style form and methods. 

A life insurance man wishes to be up-to-date in dress, 
manner and deportment. You would not appear today in 
the swallow-tail coat that was so much in vogue when I was 
a boy; you do not even like to drive a last year’s model car. 
Your home furnishings, too, must keep pace with the style. 
You want to be in the swim. 





How about your methods of prospecting, and your pros- 
pect list? In that are you up-to-date, or behind the times? 
Do you still make the mistakes of past years? 

Style, for you, combines judgment and ease of perform- 
ance. It means to execute with dexterity, skill and facility. 
Style is simply a perfection of manner. 

You have, in the business of searching out prospects for 
life insurance, only a few basic principles to grasp and un- 
only a few appealing inducements to drive home 
But, how differently those inducements 
appear in the hands of the seasoned and efficient agent, as 
compared to how they appear in the hands of the tenderfoot. 
The latter stumbles and blunders, and gropes his way, while 
the former, with the skill of the artisan, the knowledge of 
the sage, the form of the athlete, acquits himself without 
loss of motion. 


derstand 


to those prospects. 


Because the dear public thinks and acts, styles in writing 
life insurance have changed. Have you, as an agent, in your 
thinking, in your methods of prospecting, changed with it? 
Notice the bricklayer, the stone mason, the carpenter; 
watch the athlete, the baseball player, the boxer. We say 
we like his style. Why? He performs well. There is no 
lost motion; he is well coordinated, well organized. What 
What perfected his form? Pride in his 
work; desire to excell; knowledge of what he was doing; 
diligent practice. Can the athlete let down, become careless, 
lay off practice? Not for a moment, if he expects to win 
the fight. Does the agent have similar contests for which 
he must be in form, in solving his problems of prospecting? 
Surely, he does. Some of the hardest, most soul-trying, but 
really the most romantic in the world. 


made him so? 


Does not the very nature of your business of being 4 
life insurance man appeal to your pride to become an im- 
portant and worthwhile factor in it—to play your part like 
a thoroughbred? 
*Author of “Life 


Underwriting Efficiency’’ and “The Spirit of 


Life Underwriting” 
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OCATED at the southwest corner 
of 18th and Douglas Streets, in 
the center of the downtown busi- 

ness district and directly opposite the 

Hotel Fontenelle, is the home office 

building of the Guarantee Mutual Life 

Company in Omaha. 

Originally four stories in height, the 
building was purchased from_ the 
Nebraska National Bank in the fall of 
1923, by the Guarantee Mutual Life, 
after its directors were unable to ob- 
tain sufficient additional office space in 
the Brandeis Theater Building, where 
the Home Offices had occupied the en- 
tire eighth floor for several years, to 
take care of the expansion which the 
growth of the business required. 

Plans for remodeling the structure, 
which included the addition of a fifth 
story, were prepared by an Omaha 
architect, and, after months, 
the new Home Office building of the 
Guarantee Mutual Life was ready for 
occupancy in May, 1924. The east unit 
of the first floor, shown in the fore- 
ground and formerly occupied by the 
bank, needed but few alterations to 
make it an attractive insurance office. 
This space, together with the entire 
fourth and fifth floors, was first used 
by the Company. The remainder of 
the building, consisting of the second 
and third floors and the west unit of 
the ground floor, were leased for gen- 
eral offices. The growth of the Com- 
pany since 1924, however, has neces- 
sitated the occupancy of the entire 
second floor, the west unit of the third 
floor and a large portion of the base- 
ment which is used for the storage of 
printing and other supplies. 


several 


The photograph, reproduced on this 
page, shows a partial view of the 
ground floor space where the Auditing 
and Cashier’s Departments, as well as 
the offices of Vice-President Hughes 
and Treasurer Gillespie, are located. 
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Home Office Buildings 


of 


Distinction 








Guarantee Mutual Life, 
Omaha, Nebr. 











On the second floor are the offices of 
President Buffington, the Investment 
Department, the Policyholders Service 
Department and the Premium Division 
of the Auditing Department. The west 
unit of the third floor houses the 
Central Filing Bureau. The Agency 
and Actuarial Departments occupy the 
entire fourth floor, the latter having 
a sound proof Hollerith tabulating 
machine room separated from the re- 
mainder of the department. 

In the east unit of the fifth floor are 
located the offices of Secretary Langdon 
and the Policy and Supply Depart- 
ments, while the Medical Department, 
with the offices of Doctor Stokes, Medi- 
cal Director, and A. D. Hunter, As- 
sistant Secretary adjoining, occupy the 
west unit. 

The Guarantee Mutual Life was or- 
ganized in 1901, by J. C. Buffington, 


who now serves as its president. The 
Company is managed by a Board of 
Directors consisting of Mr. Buffington, 
J. W. Hughes, Dr. A. C. Stokes, R, E. 
Langdon, L. E. Gillespie, and A. D. 
Hunter. More than 175 
compose the home office staff, many of 
whom have more than twenty years of 
service to their credit. 


employees 


The company, with insurance in 
force exceeding $120,000,000.00, is 
licensed to transact business in twenty- 
eight states, and employs an agency 
force of more than six hundred men and 
women operating under approximately 
fifty General Agencies. Branch offices 
are maintained in Detroit, Indianapolis, 
Chicago, Wichita, Fort Worth, and Los 
Angeles, and General Agencies are 
located in many cities throughout the 
Middlewest, Southern, and _ Pacific 
Coast States. 





A view of a portion of the ground floor office of the Guarantee Mutual Life Com- 
pany which houses the Auditing and Cashier's Departments. 
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Ed Mays Takes Stand 


In Continental Suit 


Answers Charges Brought 
Against His Administration of 
Company by Supt. O'Malley 
St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 30.—Ed Mays, 


president of the Continental Life Insur- 
this afternoon before 


ance Company, 
Circuit Judge O’Neill Ryan was the 
first witness for the company in de- 


fense of the suit brought by State Su- 
perintendent of Insurance R. Emmett 
O’Malley to have it declared insolvent, 
restrained from further operations and 
dissolved. 

The early part of his testimony was 
given over to a recital of his boyhood 
days on an Arkansas farm and of his 
banking and stave manufacturing ac- 
tivities at Leslie, Ark., prior to his 
arrival in St. Louis in 1921 worth 
$1,000,000 and of his later expansion 
in the local banking field and final 
acquisition of control of the Continental 
Life early in 1927. 

Then, item by item, he 
answer the charges that had been made 
against his administration of the life 
company in the report of the Missouri 
examination on 
O’Malley’s suit is based and by 
department’s witnesses called in 
port of its contention that the company 
was not only mismanaged but insolvent. 
He 


planation of 


proceeded to 


which 
the 
sup- 


department’s 


a complete and plausible ex- 
each transaction he 


grave 


discussed. 

Mays had not proceeded far into the 
report when the court took an adjourn- 
late this afternoon. matter 
he explained was the discharge of vice 


ment One 
president and General Counsel Charles 
G. Revelle by the board of directors on 
January 2. He that Revelle was 
let out on account of his conduct in 
relation to the demands of Superinten- 
dent O’Malley in connection with the 
opening of the Grand National Bank. 

He also told of personally converting 
a $400,000 deficit in Accident & Health 
into a profitable 


said 


Department in 1927 
business during the past several years, 
the annual profits running in excess of 
$200,000. He briefly touched on an un- 
effort of Caldwell & 


suecessful Com- 


pany to get control of the company 
early in 1928. Carman Smith, one of 
the new directors, has resigned. Dr. 


C. A. Dudley will continue on the board. 


G. L. Stayman Heads 
Reserve Loan Life 


At a meeting of the board of direc- 
torse of the Reserve Loan Life, held 
Jan. 24, Guy L. Stayman, formerly 
secretary-treasurer, was elected presi- 
dent to succeed the late William R. 
Zulich, who died of pneumonia at the 
age of 73 on Jan. 17. 

Other officers of the company are: 
Wayne Burns, Ist vice-president and 
treasurer; Dr. F. L. Truitt, 2nd vice- 
president and secretary; J. B. Stay- 
man, 3rd vice-president; E. A. Bellis, 
{th vice-president and F. G. West, gen- 
eral counsel. 

W. R. Zulich was born Sept. 30, 1860, 
at Schuylkill Haven, Pa., and educated 
there. He went to Indianapolis, 1891, 
and was one of the organizers of the 
Railway Officials and Employees Health 
and Accident Association. He was one 
of the organizers and founders of the 
Reserve Loan Life, in 1897, and served 
as vice-president and treasurer until 
the death of Chalmers Brown in 1928, 
when he then became president of the 
company. 


NEW PRESIDENT 





Green 


Emery C. 


New 
Greensboro, N. C. 
from the position of executive vice pres- 
ident at the recent annual meeting. 
General Counsel J. C. Smith was elected 
a member of the board of directors. 


president of the Pilot Life, 
He was promoted 
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Sears, Roebuck & Co., 


Enters Life Business 


Chicago Mail Order Concern 
Organizes Hercules Life To 
Reinsure National of U.S.A. 


Sears, Roebuck & Company, the na- 
tion’s largest mail order concern, made 
its entry into the life insurance busi- 
ness last week when Judge William J. 
Lindsay in Chicago awarded the busi- 
ness of the defunct National Life In- 
surance Company of the U. S. A. to 
the Hercules Life Insurance Company 
of Chicago. 

The new company was formed espe- 
cially to bid for the National’s business 
and is officered by leading executives 
of Sears, Roebuck & Company. It will 
proceed immediately to not only perfect 
its organization, but to draw up a con- 
tract in conformity with its original bid 
and later revisions. 

The award was a complete surprise 
to both Insurance Director Palmer and 
to Receiver Patrick J. Lucey, though 
both expressed confidence that the Na- 
tional’s business was going into capable 
hands and that the policyholders would 
be adequately cared for. 

The award is regarded as especially 
favorable for the agency staff of the 
National because the Hercules, starting 
from scratch, can use the entire agency 
organization. 

The Hercules was chosen from among 
eight companies and several policy- 
holders’ groups advocating mutualiza- 
tion. Just as Judge Lindsay mounted 
the bench there was a last minute ef- 
fort on behalf of Stanley C. Cyzio of 
Chicago to delay the decision so that 
an unnamed policyholders’ group could 
Judge Lindsay denied the 
motion. Still another policyholders’ 
group asked leave to intervene after 
the decision was announced. 

The Hercules starts with capital of 
$500,000 and surplus of like amount, 
all paid in cash. Its charter has been 
approved. No difficulty is expected in 
qualifying the company in States where 
the National did business, because 
Superintendent Palmer is expected to 
certify to the standing of the company 
and ask the cooperation of the other 
commissioners. The speed with which 
the General American Life of St. Louis 


intervene. 


1034 
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EVENTS * LIFE * COMMENT 
was qualified to take over the business the accrued interest, and the charge lowed in full, as is the coverage after 
of the Missouri State Life is cited as a for this waiver of lien will be actual Oct. 17; income disability and accident 


precedent to upset the argument of the 


other bidding companies that the busi- 
ness had better be given to a going con- 
cern because of the delay in qualifying 
a new company. 


The officers and directors of the Her- 
cules are officers and directors of Sears, 
Roebuck & Company or of its other 
two insurance companies, the Allstate 
Insurance and the Allstate Fire, which 
complete automobile coverage 
the company’s mail - order 


write 
through 
catalog. 

Lessing J. Rosenwald, chairman of 
the board of Sears, Roebuck & Com- 
pany, is chairman of the board; Gilbert 
E. Humphrey, vice-president of Sears, 
president of the Allstate companies, is 
president and treasurer; Carl L. Odell, 
vice-president of the Allstate com- 
panies, becomes executive vice-presi- 
dent, thus making him the operating 
head of all the insurance companies; 
W. N. Lowe is secretary. 

Before announcing the award, Judge 
Lindsay asserted that the company 
chosen would guarantee payment of all 
claims in full; would assure protection 
for every policyholder; that the court 
would retain jurisdiction over the 
assets. The assets will pass to the 
new company but two trustees will be 
appointed, one by the court and the 
other by the company to agree on a 
schedule of prices or values for their 
sale, which schedule will be adjusted 
yearly or oftener. 

The Hercules also that it 
would charge only 90 per cent of the 
cost of administration of the business 
for the first 15 months beginning in 
October, 1933, to the National’s policy- 
holders, so that there would be ade- 
quate revenue for the cost of 
the receivership. 

Receiver Lucey, in a supplemental 
as of Jan. 18, revealed that he 
had received $1,133,348 in cash, which 
with the $791,510 with the old com- 
pany, made $1,924,858 in his possession, 
and of this $381,673 
leaving a cash balance of $1,543,185. 
Of this total $592,114 was impounded. 

The high spots of the Hercules’ bid 
follc Ww: 


agreed 


to care 


report, 


had been spent, 


Will reinstate policies lapsed since 
Oct. 17, without evidence of insurabil- 
ity; initial lien of 50 per cent applied 


against the net equity with interest of 
cent until Dec. 31, 1948, and 
thereafter at the rate provided for re- 
serve accumulations; but the lien will 
be waived on all death claims occur- 
ring prior to Dec. 31, 1943 but not 


4% per 


The S 


pectator, February 1, 1934 


cost. 

The profits go to the reinsuring com- 
pany after Dec. 31, 1948, except that 
all policies are thereafter participating. 
Death claims outstanding Oct. 17 and 
that occurred during the receivership 
will be paid in full within 90 days from 
effective date; supplementary contracts 
then outstanding will be paid in full in 
installments. 

Waiver of premium disability claims 
incurred prior to Oct. 17, 1933, are al- 


and health coverage discontinued and 
premium reduced. 

Moratorium on cash and load values 
until five years from effective date, ex- 
cept loans to pay premiums on the same 
life, and does not apply to values ac- 
cumulated from premiums paid subse- 
quent to Oct. 17, and with the consent 
of the director of insurance the com- 
pany may extend the moratorium for 
such further period as deemed neces- 


sary. 








out the mandate 

















Millions in Help Money 


When the Prudential paid over 
352,000 claims during 1933, it was in 
the great majority of cases carrying 


unselfish men and women who had 
acquired this protection for others. 


Thousands of families were 
benefitted thereby, as well 
as 
Homes were saved, chil- 
dren kept in school, dis- 
tress prevented. 


Life Insurance justifies itself 
every time a claim Is paid. 


Insurance Company of America 
SpWARD D. 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 


of thoughtful and 


many individuals. 


Che Prudential 


DuFFIELD, President 
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LOOKING FORWARD 
YOUR FUTURE 


ARE YOU QUALIFIED 
for an 


ATTRACTIVE GENERAL AGENCY OPPORTUNITY? 


| GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 
| Opposite Independence Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 




















Eubank Office Writes Big 
Retirement Annuities Case 


\ cooperative plan for providing re- 
tirement annuities for officers and em- 
ployees of the Chemical Bank & Trust 
Company has been devised. All em- 
ployees of the bank are to be eligible 
to this protection and are to partici- 
pate in the program for providing the 
funds, Retire- 


necessary retirement 


ment age for men is placed at 65 and 


for women at 60. However, it is pro- 
vided that these age limits may be 
modified by the board of directors. 
Only years of service dating from 
the 30th birthday of the employee are 
to be considered in tabulating the 
amount of the retirement fund. The 
average salary of each year beginning 
with the 30th and up to the date of 
retirement will provide the basis of 
computation, the employee receiving 
two per cent of the average salary. 





““Expenditure—10 


50 Union Square 





Productive Prospecting 


° — 9 
cents in first-year commissions. 


That summarizes the aggregate experience 

of Guardian Agents in 1933 with each name 
. . , 

circularized through the Company s Produc- 


tive Prospecting Plans. 


The effectiveness of these direct-mail busi- 
ness builders is to be seen in an average policy 
ranging from more than $4,000 to over 
$5,000 written on prospects circularized 


under the various plans. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Return—77 


cents. 


New York City 
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Guarantee Mutual Life's 
32nd Annual Statement 


The thirty-second annual statement 
of the Guarantee Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, Omaha, Neb., reflects 
continued sound management and shows 
the company in its usual strong finan- 
cial position. The company owns as- 
sets aggregating $16,616,706.65, of 
which approximately 50 per cent is in- 
vested in municipal bonds. The com- 
pany owns no railroad, public utility 
or industrial bonds. Next in volume, 
among assets, is listed another prime 
asset in policy loans, this item amount- 
ing to approximately three and a half 
millions, or 21.07 per cent of the total. 

First mortgage loans on improved 
farm and city properties are listed at 
$2,105,946.15 and come third in im- 
portance in the holdings of the com- 
pany, comprising 12.67 per cent of all 
admitted assets. Real estate to the 
amount of $702,125.70, listed at present 
values, amounts to 4.23 per cent, ex- 
clusive of the home office property 
which is valued at $336,140. Cash 
in banks and treasury is maintained at 
2.62 per cent of all assets and totals 
$436,052.80. Premiums in course of 
collection, secured by legal reserve, 
total $781,659.42, or 4.70 per cent of 
assets. 

Other assets, in terms of percentage, 
are: Interest accrued, $1.71; stocks of 
successful corporations, 0.87; all other 
admitted assets, 0.19. 

Liabilities 

In the listing of liabilities, the com- 
pany maintains a legal reserve of $12,- 
774,357.35. A total surplus for the 
protection of policyholders of $2,568,- 
588.63 is divided as follows: surplus 
unassigned, $1,218,388.63; surplus held 
for possible fluctuation in value of in- 
vestments, $1,350,000. Other liabilities 
are as follow: reserve for income poli- 
cies, $509,878.00; reserve for claims 
awaiting proof, $55,700.00; reserve for 
taxes, $214,186.64; dividends payable 
tw policyholders, $264,610.22; advance 
premiums and trust funds, $229,585.81. 

During the thirty-two years of the 
company’s operations, now extending 
into twenty-eight states, it has paid 
claims amounting to $19,504,021.62. 
Ciaims paid in 1933 were $1,561,028.85. 
Insurance in force at the end of 1933 
amounted to $121,941,601. The com- 
pany has at all times maintained a cash 
position which was more than adequate 
to demands and consequently has never 
found it necessary to sell any part of 
its securities or to borrow upon them 
in order to meet current obligations. 
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General American Life G. A. 
Named to Important Post 


agent in 


William Strauss, general 
Houston, Texas, for the General Ameri- 
can Life Insurance Company of St. 
Lou has been reappointed chairman 
of t board of directors, chairman of 
the loan committee, and chairman of 
the executive committee of the Houston 


branch of the Regional Agricultural 
Corporation of Fort Worth, Texas. 
The appointment was made by W. I. 
My¢ governor of the Farm Credit 
Administration in Washington. In his 
letter to Mr. Strauss, Mr. Myers ex- 
pressed his “personal appreciation of 


the effective service’ Mr. Strauss has 


rendered. He was appointed for the 
first time in October, 1932. Mr. Strauss 
is also a director of the parent bank 


in Fort Worth. 


Honor Roll Leaders 


Paul Dobson of the White & Odell 
agency, Minnesota state managers for 
Northwestern National Life of Min- 
neapolis, won first place on the com- 
pany’s honor roll for 1933 as its lead- 
ing personal producer. R. J. Albachten 
of the Albachten-Strudell agency of St. 
Louis was the leading producer among 
general agents and managers ineligible 
for places on the honor roll. Howard 
W. Yerxa, also of the White & Odell 
agency, was second to Mr. Dobson on 
the honor roll. 





Massachusetts Mutual 
a synonym for 
Quality and Excellence 
in 
Life Insurance 


Massachusetts 
Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


Organized 1851 











Mortality Data Indicates 
Lower Death Rate for '33 


Mortality data from seven siates 


AS | LIVE 


By Frank ELLINGTON 


ERE 


“One or more applications to each 


is an objective to shoot at: 


soliciting call. Three or more paid 
| sales each week. At least half a mil- 
lion paid for production. Better policy- 
holder and conservation service. Live 
better and help others to do the same, 
Willi make this my best yeav in the 
business.” An ambitious program, to 
be sure, but the chances are that the 


|} man who declared it as a guide to pro- 


duction effort in 1934 will do better 
than live up to the major items set 
forth. He is Louis M. Crandall, of 


Norwich, Conn., a life insurance sales 
| man whose past record presupposes his 


which contain 25 per cent of the pop- | 


ulation of the United States combined 
with other valuable evidence, indicate 
that the American death rate for 1935 
was lower than ever before, according 
to Dr. Louis I. Dublin, third vice-presi- 
dent and statistician of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company. The in- 


dications are that last year has 
eclipsed the previous banner health 
year of all time—1932. 











of NATIONAL MAGAZINE 


schedule of advertisements 


national recognition—leads. 


* Time Magazine, February 12, 1934. 


ADVERTISING. * 


The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company of 


Fort Wayne, Indiana, this month enters the field 


A year long 


gives LNL field men prestige— 


« « « « 
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| volume of 


future Mr. Crandall, never 
long away from the speakers’ piatiorm, 
was the guest of honor at a recent 
meeting of the Boston Life Underwrit- 
ers Association and his address was, as 
usual, a 


success. 


sensation. 


ALKING to himself, Mr: Crandall) 

was not long in getting the undivided 
attention of his audience. “Your 
ord, Crandall,” he opened up, “of writ- 
ing from one to 35 applications a week 
past 12 years, representing a 
from $1,000 to $325.000 
worth of life insurance written 
consecutive week, with as many as 35 
sales in one day on only 18 calls for 
a total of $93,000 without a single re- 
fusal to buy must have been dependent 


rec- 


for the 


each 


| upon some fundamental selling princi- 


ple or sales idea.” Well, it was, and the 
creed of work quoted above covers the 
situation in broad outline. Mr. Cran- 
dall advocates not only harder and 
faster work, but also more thoughtful, 
more efficient and more consistent work, 


M" CRANDALL’S sales philosophy 
is fairly well known. It is pre- 
sented in full in a book he wrote some 
two years ago, “Indirect Selling,” pub- 
lished by The Spectator Company. He 
emphasizes the need for good reading, 
suggesting in addition to his own book 
on selling, a perusal of leading insur- 
ance journals, insurance service litera- 
ture and such books as: Bradford, 
You’re Fired, That Something, The 
Use of the Margin, Imagination in 
Business, Succeeding With What You 
Have, The Richest Man in Babalon, 
Mental Dominance, Are You Shaking 
Up or Rattling Down? How to Influ- 
ence Men, The Message to Garcia, In 
Tune with the Infinite, Acres of Dia- 
monds, Indirect Selling, Pushing to the 
| Front, Strategy in Handling People, 
| Nine Out of Ten Say Yes, More Pow- 
er to You, and I Dare You. 
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Manufacturers Life 
Annual Statement 


The Manufacturers Life Insurance 
Company of Toronto, Canada, concluded 
1933—its forty-seventh year of business 


with assets not only in excess of 1932 
but larger than in any year of the com- 
pany’s existence. These assets, totaling 
$119,459,942, are conservatively invest- 
ed and it is learned from a recent state- 
ment by Lith- 
gow that all the new investments of the 


General Manager J. H. 
company have been confined to govern- 
ment and high-grade municipal bonds. 
The total bond holdings of the company 
amount to $50,309,494, of which 70 per 
cent are in government and municipal 
classification. 

The 
surance companies to 
but the Manufacturers 
shows only $2,241,807 so invested. 
company holds $1,429,068 in 
and $812,739 in preferred stocks. 
estate are 
listed by the company at $31,024,135; 
of this amount $22,518,017 
properties. Real estate owned, includ- 
ing the home office property, amounts to 
Other assets include policy 
loans amounting to $22,780,280, cash of 
including 


life in- 
in stocks, 


Canadian laws permit 
invest 
Life portfolio 
The 
common 
real 


Mortgage loans on 


is in city 


$3,851,815. 
other assets, 
due and interest 
and outstanding premiums, of $5,985,- 
624. 
Policy 


to $101,938,998. 


$3,256,945 and 


accrued and deferred 


and annuity reserves amount 
After making: provi- 
sion for the value of 
securities and other assets, special re- 


depreciation in 


serves and surplus funds, exclusive of 
capital stock, amount to $8,701,036. Of 
this amount, $5,012,300 constitutes a re- 
serve for dividends to policyholders, $2,- 
409,772 of which will be paid to policy- 
holders 1934, the scale 
having been authorized as in 1933. The 
contingency reserve has been increased 


during same 


to $825,000, while the surplus stands at 


$2,863,736, an increase of $14,161 over 


the corresponding figure for 1932. 

During the year, new insurance was 
issued to the amount of $53,946,847, the 
company’‘s total insurance in force as of 
Dec. 31, 1933, being $504,680,804. 


Resigns as Secretary 
VV. F 
States Life 
effective Feb. 1. 
company for 20 years, several years as 
western Denver, and was 
then made secretary. For eight years 
he served as secretary and manager of 
He has not announced his fu- 


Larson, Central 
for 15 years, has resigned, 
He has been with the 


secretary, 


manager at 


agencies. 


ture plans. 





managers in various territories 


as agents. Write in confidence 


Life and Annuity © 10 and 20 Year Modified Ordinary 
at Age 6S © Ordinary Life, Endowment at 85 ¢ 
Endowment ¢ Special Convertible Term « 





WANTED... Managerial Material | 


for States of New York and Ohio 


BUFFALO MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Men who would make good local and district 72 BUFFALO. NY 
and Ohio are wanted by this 62 year old company... 


E. Parker Waggoner, Superintendent of Agents, Buffalo, N. Y. 
18 POLICIES—BIRTH TO AGE 60 ¢ Whole Life Special ¢ 20 Payment Life Special « Multiple Option 


20 Pe 
10 Year Term ¢ Children’s Policies, Three Forms, Birth to Age 10. 


re 4 


in New York 
to start 
with details of experience to 


10 and 20 Year Family Income « Endowment 


Life « 
10, 15 and 20 Year 


ayment Life, Endowment at 85 « 








Ottawa Life Managers 


The following officers been 
elected by the Life Insurance Man- 
agers Bureau of Ottawa: President, F. 
S. Miller, Imperial Life; vice-president, 
Ernest Moulds, C.L.U., of Excelsior 
Life; executive board, W. Lyle Reid, 
Sun Life; J. F. C. Maunders, Travel- 
R. J. Davies, Mutual Life of Can- 


have 


ers; 
ada; secretary-treasurer, C. D. Carr, 
London Life. 





INSURANCE 


Founded 1850 


ENDOW MENT 
DOUBLE INDEMNITY 
MODIFIED LIFE 


LIFE 











THE 
MANHATTAN LIFE 


654 Madison Avenne at GOth Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


SALARY SAVINGS 


James Scott Assistant 
to the Vice-President 


The appointment of James Scott to 
the office of assistant to the vice- 
president is announced by the Guardian 
Life Insurance Company of America. 
Mr. Scott was formerly associated with 
the Missouri*State Life as vice-presi- 
dent and comptroller, retaining the 


position of comptroller with the General 
American Life when that organization 
took over the Missouri State Life. 









COMPANY 


Thomas E. Lovejoy, President 
Ss 


RETIREMENT INCOME 
DISABILITY 
PREFERRED RISK 






‘ 
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HONORED BY ASSOCIATES 





Franklin C. Morss 


The Provident Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of Philadelphia had the 
biggest week in its recent history when 
agents from all over the country wrote 
a total of 1147 applications in honor of 
Franklin C. Morss, the Provident’s 
genial and popular manager of agen- 
cies. “‘Morss Week” lasted from Jan. 
15 to Jan. 20, inclusive, and produced 
applications for life insurance totaling 
$2,669,130 and annuities producing a 
total annual income of $214,461. This 
was in celebration of Mr. Morss’ twen- 
tieth anniversary as an official of the 
Provident. 

National of Vermont 
Elects New Officers 

Arthur B. Bisbee, medical director of 
the National Life, of Vermont, for 
nearly a half a century, declined re- 
that position and to the 
position of second president, at 
the annual meeting. He will retire 
from active business but will continue 
the company’s 


— 
eiection to 
vice 


to serve on 
directors. 
Dr. E. A. 


dire ctor. 


medical 
director 


assistant 
medical 


Colton, 
was elected 
and second vice president Edward D. 
Field was made vice president. General 
Counsel Geo. B. Young and E. S. Brig- 
ham were elected vice presidents. Other 
officers and directors were reelected. 
Leaders In Industrial 

The Western Southern 
in Industrial increase for 1933 
Manager V. B. Riggs, Middletown; Su- 
perintendent C. D. Hilliard, Mansfield; 
Agent A. Tomer, Pittsburgh. 


and leaders 


were 
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board of 


Midland Mutual Life 
Annual Statement of 


The summary of the annual state- 
ment of the Midland Mutual Life, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, shows that the company 
ciosed the year with a slight gain in 
admitted assets, the total at the end 
of 1933 standing at $21,534,248 against 
$21,532,867 in 1932. Capital, surplus 
and contingency funds were increased 
by 5 per cent for the year and are 
shown at $1,761,282. Holdings in cash 
and public bonds were increased over 
the previous year to the extent of 23.5 


per cent and now total $2,499,333. 


Another favorable development of the 
year is reflected in the policy loan situa- 
tion with the Midland Mutual. Loan 
demands decreased 7.5 per cent and 
this item now totals $3,796,161. Pay- 
ments to policyholders for the year 
amounted to $3,298,895. Paid for and 
revived business, exclusive of annuities, 
showed a decline from the total paid 
for during 1932, the figure for 1933 
being $9,619,307. Insurance in force 
at the end of the year was just over 
the hundred million mark. Net interest 
earned by the company was 4.51 per 
cent in 1933 against 5.08 per cent in 
1932. 





Protection 


Over one 


business depression. 


Throughout 





HOME OFFICE BUILDING 





89-Year Record of 


Policyholders 


Since it started business in 1845, this Company has paid 
‘ I 

to policyholders and beneficiaries over $3,910,000,000. 

billion dollars of this amount was in dividends. 


The stability of this strong mutual company has been 
particularly demonstrated during the past four years of 
In every one of these years, in- 


come has exceeded disbursements. 


all the years 
war and every epidemic down to the present hour- 

the New York Life Insurance Company has met every 
obligation to its policyholders and beneficiaries; it is 
imply prepared to continue to do so throughout the 
life of every one of its insurance and annuity contracts. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


to 


during every panic, every 


51 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

















Insurance 


AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Old Line Legal Reserve 
Established 1899 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 


| Annuities 





Guaranteed 
Low Cost 


Guaranteed 
Benefits 

















SPECTATOR 


DOLLAR LIBRARY 
— offers 

AN APPROACH TO 
FIRE INSURANCE 


By CLAYTON G. HALE 





Here’s the biggest little book ever published on 
Fire Insurance. Its pages are just crammed 
with information. We believe it’s the most com- 
prehensive and concise treatment ever given the 
subject. Ideal for the man coming up for a license, 
for the large buyer of insurance, and for the 
old timers as well. An ideal inexpensive present. 
Pocket size, well printed, attractively bound— 
AND ONLY $1. No approval orders. Fill in 
and mail the coupon today. Quantity prices on 
request. 


The Spectator Co., 56th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 


my dollar. Send me a copy of “AN APPROACH TO 
FIRE INSURANCE” by Hale. 


Here's 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY ..STATE.... 
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180 MILLIONS 
paid to | 
BENEFICIARIES 


Since organization in ; 
1879, this Company 
has paid a total of 
$180,555,021.46 to 
the beneficiaries of } 
Bankers Life policies. 


Payments to benefici- 
aries in 1932, alone, 
aggregated $10,324,- 
123.97. 


PPIPPLS 





PPELPLOP LI LLLPLL SE 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


Gerard S. Nollen, President 


ESTABLISHED 1879 DES MOINES, IOWA 


PPPOE 


























_—________ 





New YorK UNDERWRITERS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CAPITAL $2,000,000 
A. & J. H. STODDART, General Agents 


100 William Street - - - New York City 


_— 











FIRE - AUTOMOBILE -WINDSTORM 
BUSINESS INTERRUPTION INDEMNITY 
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BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY'S BENEFACTOR POLICY * 


Regular Premiums per $10,000—— 








> Age iit First Second Third Fourth Fifth Sixth ‘ash Dividends per $10,000 
4 Iss Year Year Year Year Year and After ist ith 5th 10th 15th 20th 
2 $83.50 $100.20 $116.90 $133.60 $150.30 $167.00 $14.50 $24.60 $28.30 $33.10 $34.70 $37.10 
—~ 2 89.00 106.80 124.60 142.40 160.20 178.00 14.60 24.70 "98. 10 23.40 35.60 38.60 
2 93.50 112.20 130.90 149.60 168.30 187.00 14.60 24.70 28.40 33.60 36.20 39.90 
‘5 2 98.50 118.20 37 157.60 177.30 197.00 14.70 24.90 28.60 34.00 37.10 41.80 
; 2 104.00 124.80 166.40 187.20 208.00 14.70 25.00 28.80 34.60 38.20 44.10 
} 107.00 128.40 171.20 192.60 214.00 14.80 5.10 28.90 35.00 38.90 45.50 
J 116.50 139.80 186.40 209.70 233.00 14.90 5 80 29.70 36.40 41.80 50.50 
4 124.00 148.80 198.40 223.20 248.00 15.00 6.30 30.20 37.60 44.60 54.30 
, 132.50 159.00 212.00 238.50 265.00 15.10 6.60 0.90 39.20 47.90 58.10 
142.00 170 10 227.20 5 284.00 15.20 6.80 1.40 41.80 51.60 62.10 
Pg { 147.50 177.00 236.00 295.00 15.20 7.00 31.70 43.40 53.70 64.20 
§ 179.00 214.80 286.40 358.00 15.60 30.20 36.50 53.10 64.40 75.90 
4 194.50 233.40 311.20 350.10 389.00 16.50 32.60 39.90 57.50 69.10 82.20 
: 223.00 267.60 356.80 401.40 146.00 18.50 37.50 15.60 64.70 77.50 93.80 
5 245.00 294.00 392.00 441.00 190.00 20.50 41.30 50.00 70.30 84.70 tt 3.20 
; 285.00 342.00 399.00 $56.00 513.00 570.00 23.70 47.40 57.20 79.80 98.60 119.80 
4 
: Adopted Jan. 1, 1934 
> 
; 
. 
> | New Policy Issued 


The Berkshire Life Insurance Com- 

pany of Pittsfield, Mass., has just an- 
. nounced the issuance of the Berkshire — — 
} | Benefactor Policy. This policy is a fully | | 
participating standard ordinary life 


policy and is issued at a very low rate Summary of 


























> 
$ | of premium for the first year with a 
. . . | 
, gradual increase of rate to the sixth 1933 Report 
2 | year and remaining level thereafter. 
2 | This policy will be written on preferred . 
; risks only, ages twenty to fifty-five in- | NEW INSURANCE - - - - - $ 53,946,847 
> "iy" ~ | 
$ clusive. Minimum amount, $2,500 and INSURANCE IN FORCE ee 504,680,804 
; maximum amount, $50,000. Applica- 
; tions on female lives will be considered ASSETS so « ® © &© © @ & 119,459,942 
> . . . . 
where the applicant is a professional : , ms 
‘ > 7 ‘ v spe 
$ or bonafide business woman. Waiver PAY MENTS TO POLICY HOLDERS 19,022,911 
y ; of premium, waiver of premium and in- SPECIAL RESERVES AND SURPLUS 8,701,036 
| come and double indemnity riders may 
> 
> be added. a P a 1. 1887-1933 
; rhe policy has a family income op- The Company s Record, - De 
4 ; tion and in the event of death, the pro- a 
s | ceeds of the policy may be made pay- Death Benefits Paid 7" e©- 2 46,262,717 
—~'$ | able x this option. Each $22,400— maa : 
fom? | oli he gel pi ee Payments to Living Policyholders 
$20,050—or $17,26 y yay 3f é “ er - oo 
| month for 20, 15 or 10 years respective- for Maturities, ete. ree es 70,357,165 
= | ly from date of death, and an additional Dividends to Policyholders ” « 26,251,095 


final payment of $10,000. During the 
installment period, surplus interest will 
‘ be paid on the present value of the An- THE 


nuity certain, This surplus may be MANUFACTURERS LIFE 


taken in cash or left to accumulate and 





paid with the last installment. INSURANCE COMPANY 

The policy is participating. The rates HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 
and dividends on the basis of $10,000 ESTABLISHED 1887 
are shown above. | 


G. T. Smith Now Heads 


. . I “ 
Colonial Life Board BRANCH OFFICES IN 
AFRICA, ASIA, 







BRITAIN, INDIA, 


, ST INDIES, 
At the annual meeting of the board 


of directors of the Colonial Life Insur- 

ance Company, Jersey City, N. J., | 
George T. Smith, formerly second vice | 

president, was elected to be chairman 

of the board, succeeding the late Gen- 

eral Wm. C. Heppenheimer. Wm. R. 

Gannon was elected to the board at the 

Same meeting. 
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National Board Amends 
Its Loss Payment Rule 
Waiting Period Changed to 30 


Days from Date of Loss, Effec- 
tive February | 


\ upromise on the so-called “60 
da payment rule” was effected at 
the pecial meeting of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters last Thurs 
da when the deferred loss payment 

ecommendation was amended to pro- 
de for th payment of losses thirty 
days from the date of the loss.” The 
( ition was agreed upon after con 
iderable debate by the executive com 
mittee and adopted by the National 
Board elf without debate. 

Che original resolution was changed 

ghtly in a bulletin issued by the Na- 


il Board to prevent it being con 


trued as a recommendation to pay in 
hirt \ regardless of the fact that 
av f Maine and New Hampshir« 


payment of losses of more 


than $100 in less than forty-five days, 


ink the consent of the insuranc 
mmissioner to earlier payment is se 

ired. The bulletin issued by W. E. 
Mallalieu, general manager, reads in 
pal is follows: 

“The National Board of Fire Under- 
vrite) after a careful review of the 
present situation and with full recog- 
nition of the benefits accruing from 


action considers that the conditions 


which existed at the time its recom- 
mendations for withholding loss pay- 
ments were adopted have so changed 
as to justify modification thereof. It, 


therefore, recommends to its member 
that 


excess of an aggregate of 


f losses in 
$500 for all 
withheld for 
days after the 
they continue 


companies payment 
interested be 
thirty 

and that 
interest of the public to use 
scrupulous withhold 
for the period stated in the policy or 
where 
fire, or 


companies 
not less than 
date of loss; 
in the 
care to 


payment 


provided by law in every case 
there is criticism of origin of 
regarding a claim made, or where in- 
vestigation of either is under way by 
the authorities. 

“It is recommended that the modifi- 
cation be made effective as of Feb. 1, 
1934.” 

The new 
mandatory rule of the Eastern Under- 
same date. 


recommendation becomes a 


writers Association on the 


The Travelers Companies 
Increase Assets in 1933 


Statements Show Nearly 19 Per Cent 
of Assets in Cash and United States 
Government Bonds 
All three of the Travelers Insurance 


Companies showed gains in assets In 
their annual financial statements made 
with the annual 


held on Wed- 


public in connection 


meeting of stockholders 


nesday, Jan. 24, at the home office in 
Hartford. 

One of the most interesting points 
nade by President L. Edmund Zacher 
in presenting the figures to stockhold- 


ers was that nearly 19 per cent of the 


assets are now held in cash on hand 


and in banks and in United States Gov- 
ernment bonds. The companies showed 
large holdings of both cash 


annual 


inusually 


and Government bonds in thei 


statements a year ago, but these hold- 
ings were still further increased during 
14.9 per 
ent. 


the year by $27,400,000 from 
cent of the total assets to 18.8 per 

The diversified character of the as 
ets of the Travelers Companies is evi- 
dent from the following classification 


by percentages of total assets: 


2 r Pub Ss 1 ‘ 2 
g vay Secu 0.7 
Publie Utility Securitic LO 
Other Se tic ‘ 
1 Mort L, 
I | Estat 
Loa on ¢ | Il’ é 17.7 
‘ i Hand B 7 
Inters Accrue 1.4 
Pret Out efert ) 
\ «yet As ? 1 
100.0 


The annual statement of the Trav- 


elers Insurance Company 


»f $680,.935,454.08, 


shows assets 
a gain for the year 
of $6,443,928.72. Reserves and other 
liabilities are $644,647,468.09, of which 
$8,840,330.48 is held as special reserves. 
Capital and surplus amounted to $36,- 
288,985.94, of which $20,000,000 is 
capital. 

The total assets of the Travelers In- 
demnity Company are $20,681,960.78, a 
The reserves and 
amounted to $12,- 
amount $4,372 


st ey 


gain of $561,525.84. 
all other liabilities 
880,186.66, of which 
568.89 is in special reserves. The capi- 
tal and $7,801,774.12, of 
which $3,000,000 is capital. The gain 


surplus is 
in surplus was $512,666.22. 
The total assets of the 
Fire Insurance Company are $16,913,- 
710.10, a gain of $859,123.62. The re- 
(Concluded on page 25) 


Travelers 


Joint Committee Issues 
Interpretative Rulings 


First Bulletins Under Nation-Wide 
Definition of Marine Under- 
writing Powers 


The first series of 
rulings under the nation-wide definition 
and interpretation of the underwriting 
and transportation 
became effective 
19, were bulletin 
Friday by the Joint Committee on In- 
terpretation and Complaint. The bulle- 
tins state that “this interpretation re- 


interpretative 


powers of marine 


insurers which Jan. 


issued in form last 


lates only to states which have adopted 
the nation-wide definition.”” The defini- 
tion has been accepted by the insurance 
commissioners of 21 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Bulletin No. 1, issued by R. T. 
Marshall, executive of the 
Joint Committee, deals with silverware 


secretary 


under jewelry floater or any other ma- 
inland marine The 
interpretation is as fol- 


rine or policy. 


committee’s 


lows: 
“1. Silverware may not be insured 
under jewelry floater or any other 


marine or inland marine policy ‘while 


in the permanent residence of the as- 
sured,’ unless possessing the qualities 
of a fine art. 

“2. Ordinary household silverware 
insured jewelry 


inland 


may not be under a 


floater or any other marine or 
policy unless the permanent residence 
of the assured is excluded.” 

Answering a query on the insuring 
and clocks, the 
sent out the following 


of neon signs street 


committee has 


bulletin: “The subject of the insur- 
ance of neon signs and street clocks 


within the 
interpreta- 


is not specifically treated 
nation-wide definition and 
tion. Pending further study and re- 
view of the subject, the writing of neon 
signs and street clocks, while in use as 
such, under a marine or inland marine 
policy, will not be considered as a vio- 
lation of the spirit or intent of 
definition and interpretation.” 

In another interpretation, the Joint 
Committee holds: “Rugs, as_ such, 
shipped on consignment for sale or dis- 
tribution may not be insured unde 
marine or inland marine policy for ex- 
ceeding thirty days after arrival at 
consignee’s premises, either directly 01 


said 
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insuring contingent 
e., loss for which a 


indirectly, or by 

loss 01 liability, a 

third party is primarily liable.” 
The committee’s attitude on 

class windows which are installed and 

used as such, is that they “may not be 

insured under any form of marine or 


stained 


inland marine policy unless the com- 
mittee rules otherwise upon the sub- 
mission of special cases of unusual 
values that may possess the quality of 


fine arts.” 

{nother interpretation by the com- 
mittee, dealing with certain classes of 
machinery and motorized equipment, is 
as follows: 

Voting machines, snow 
machinery and similar municipal equip- 


removal 


ment of a floating nature (excluding 
motor trucks and (or) automobiles) 
may be insured under Subdivision E 


2 (n) of the nation-wide definition, 
subject to the provisions and limitation 
of that subdivision. 
“2. The inclusion o 
(or) 
contractors’ equipment 


is held to be in violation of the nation 


f coverage on mo- 


automobiles under 


tor trucks and 
floater policies 


wide definition and interpretation.” 

Decisions are made on personal ef- 
(or) tourist floaters and also 
on furriers’ policies. On 
the former, the committee held: “Per- 
sonal effects and (or) tourist floater 
policies shall not cover the property of 
hotel which is 
residence of the as- 


fects and 
customers’ 


the assured while in a 
the permanent 
sured.” 

On the question of furriers’ and (or) 
fur storers’ customers’ policies, new 
held for sale, belonging to as- 
sured or any subsidiary or affiliate, 
the committee ruled: “Fur stock, i. e., 
held for belonging to 
the assured or any subsidiary or affili- 


furs 


new furs sale, 
ate, may not be insured under the above 
or any other form of marine or inland 
policy while the same are being stored 
in the premises of the assured.” 

Coin collections, which are valuable 
because of their antiquity or rarity, 
even though they include comparatively 
recent coins, may be insured as fine arts 
under a marine or inland marine pol- 
icy,” the committee helds. 
dials, unless possessing the 
qualities of fine arts, may not be in- 
sured under a marine or inland marine 
policy, nor may mausoleums be insured 


Sun 


under such form of policy. 


C. P. Taylor has been appointed as- 
district manager in Southern 
California for the General Agencies of 
New York, Inc., representing the Mon- 
arch Fire. 


sistant 
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National Fire Official 
Enters Boston Agency 

The resignation of Charles C. Hewitt 
as vice-president of the National Fire 
Insurance and its affiliates 
was announced this Mr. Hewitt 
will become associated as a partner with 
Boit, Dalton, Hamilton, 
general insurance agents and brokers 


Company 
week, 
Church and 
in Boston. 

Mr. Hewitt, who became vice-presi- 
dent of the National Fire in February, 
1929, joined the group in January, 1919, 
as state agent in West Virginia and a 
year later was Boston. 
In November, 1924, he was called into 
the home and in the five 
following was successively promoted to 


transferred to 


office years 
agency superintendent, assistant secre- 
tary, secretary and vice-president. 

In announcing the resignation of Mr. 
Hewitt, President Layton said: 

“We shall miss Mr. Hewitt as an im- 
portant and constructive member of our 
official family. He has served ably as 
an officer of our company for over nine 
years and prior to that for about six 
years as a field man. He is consistently 
loyal and energetic and in yielding to 
his desire to change to the agency and 
such an emi- 
Dalton, 


have done so 


brokerage business with 


nently successful firm as Boit, 
Church & 
regretfully on the one hand and gladly 
the benefit he 
He and his 
wishes for the ut- 


Hamilton, we 


on the other, because of 
will receive by the change. 
best 


firm have our 


most success.” 


Travelers’ Statements 


(Continued from page 24) 
serves and all other liabilities amounted 
to $12,971,806.53, of which 
722.26 is in special reserves. The capi- 
tal and surplus is $3,941,903.57, of 
which $2,000,000 is capital. The gain 
in surplus was $393,793.39. 

The premium income of the three 
companies amounted to $159,415,784,- 
22. While there were decreases in life, 
accident, health, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, automobile liability and property 
damage premiums, there were increases 
shown for general liability, steam boil- 
er, burglary, plate machinery 
and fire insurance. 
miums came within a few hundred dol- 


$1,832.- 


glass, 


Windstorm pre- 


lars of those collected the preceding 
year. 
The three companies paid out in 


claims to policyholders $111,469,482.48, 
or $9,473,998.15 less than in the 


ceding year of 1932. 


pre- 


Claims of North American 
Inter-Insurers Fully Paid 


Superintendent of Insurance George 
S. Van Schaick, as 
North American Inter-Insurers of the 
City of New York, has been authorized 
by the New York Supreme Court, New 
York County, to 
claims in full and to turn over 
scribing members or inter-insurers all 
balances standing to their credit. The 
payment of these claims releases more 
than $250,000 to the creditors of the as- 
Checks were mailed Tuesday. 


liquidator of the 


pay all the allowed 
to sub- 


sociation. 

The liquidation of this insurer was 
commenced on May 4, 1933, and the 
Superintendent’s first and final report 
to the court was filed on January 11, 
1934, the liquidation consuming a little 
more than eight months. 

The 
transact the business of 


authorized to 
fire and light- 
was solvent at all 


association was 


ning insurance. It 
times, liquidation having been requested 
by its Board of Directors because many 
had their 
ance and the risks assumed by the re- 
had 


subscribers cancelled insur- 


maining members become increas 
ingly large and disproportionate 


+ 


to the 


amounts invested by them in reserve 


funds. 


Beman Heads lowa National 
C. Ed. 


Iowa 


Beman was elected president 
National 
Company of Des Moines last week, suc- 


of the Fire Insurance 
ceeding C. S. Vance. Charles L. Snyder, 
a Des Moines attorney, was elected vice- 
president and general counsel and C. 8S. 
Miller 
urer. John D. Berry, who has been with 


was reelected secretary-treas- 
the company since its organization 18 
ago, 
underwriting and loan department. 
Mr. Beman, the new president, was 
Mahaska State 


Oskaloosa, lowa, for 12 years 


years was made manager of its 


vice-president of the 
Bank of 
prior to his election as vice-president 
of the Iowa National Fire last July. 


Texas Agents’ Convention 

The annual convention of the Texas 
insurance Agents will be held in Dallas 
on May 24 and 25, it was announced 
following a conference between D. G. 
Foreman of Fort Worth and Dallas in- 
surance men. Tom P. Davis of Dallas 
was made chairman of the arrange- 
ments for the convention. He an- 
nounced an invitation had been sent 
to Walter H. Bennett, secretary-coun- 
sel for the National Association, to de 
liver an address to the Texas agents. 
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Fire Prevention Work 
In Municipalities 

Dr. Wayne E 
pamphlet on “Fire Pre- 
Practice in New State 


published by the New 


Notling is the author 
of a 72-page 
ention York 
Municipalitie 

York Conference of Mayors, which con- 


tains much interesting material of value 


te anyone concerned with municipal fire 
prevention work. It reviews fire losses 
and fire department costs of 41 New 


York cities and 16 first class villages of 


the state. New York State statutes 
on arson and fire prevention are re- 
viewed and data are presented on the 


extent and effectiveness of fire preven- 


tion bureaus in fire departments. 


Insurance Methods of 
Home Owners’ Loan Corp. 


Insurance methods of the Home Own- 
ers’ both 
fire insurance and windstorm insurance 


Loan Corporation covering 
in certain localities are described in a 
bulletin of the Corporation made public 
last week. Emphasizing that “this Cor- 
poration does not intend in any way to 


interfere with the regular routine of 
the local insurance business,” the bul 
letin points out that the Corporation 


“will require that all properties secur- 


ing loans be insured against loss o1 
destruction by fire in an insurance com- 
pany the 
that 
may likewise be required in 
territories.” Insurance 
defined in the bulletin, follow: 


“Existing Policies: 


licensed where property is 


situated,” and adds “windstorm 
insurance 
certain prac- 
tices, as 
The Corporation 
any 


mu 


will accept any existing policy in 


licensed company, whether stock, 


tual or reciprocal, and will not require 


its borrowers to take out insurance for 
any given period of time. The loan 
contract requires the borrower to re- 


new his insurance upon expiration, and 
failure to do so constitutes a default in 
his loan. 

“Amounts: insurance in 
least the 
the indebtedness to the 
Corporation or the full insurable value 
of the the 
whichever is smaller, will be required 
(In the event of total loss, 
the Corporation either wants the im- 
the loan liq- 


Fire 
amount at equivalent to 
amount of 


improvements on property, 


in all cases. 
provements replaced or 
uidated.)” 

“It is assumed that all home owners 
whose property is encumbered will be 
insured, and therefore have a policy to 
transfer to the Corporation. If the 
existing insurance is not sufficient to 
meet our requirements and is not within 


$100.00 of the amount of loan 
(when said amount is less than the full 


our 


insurable value of improvements), then 
furnished by the 
expense. If the 
existing within 90 
days, a renewal policy or policies should 
be furnished which dates from the ex- 
piration date of the said policies and 


the balance must be 


borrower at his own 


insurance expires 


not from the date of the loan, which 
would create overlapping insurance, 
nor shall any existing insurance be 


cancelled to rewrite new policies from 
the date of the loan unless such insur- 
ance premiums have not been paid, and 
in this the Corporation should 
pay for only that coverage applying 
from the date our interest appears in 
the property. 

“The 


means, 


case, 


should, by all 
insurance in cash, 


home 
pay for his 
if possible. However, if it is definitely 
hown that this is not possible, the cash 
may be advanced for a three year 
policy or policies as an incidental cost 
to the loan. This advance should not 
apply to any delinquent premiums (ex- 
cept in the State of Vermont) nor to 
any insurance over and above our re- 
any 


owner 


quirements or coverages such as 


household furniture and personal ef- 
fects. 
“In all cases the home owners are 


to be impressed with the fact that they 
must buy, pay for, and continue their 
insurance. Likewise, if additional 
insurance is required, the owner should 
pay for the same if possible, but if 
unable to do so, the Corporation will 
advance the three year premium. 


fire 


Mortgage Clause to be 
Assigned to Corporation 


“Mortgage Clause:—It is required 
that the Corporation form of mortgage 
printed be attached to all 
policies on securing its loans, 
making the insurance payable to the 


Corporation, as its interest may appear. 


clause as 


homes 


“If for legal or other reasons, such 
clause cannot be attached, 
New York and New Jersey 
standard mortgage clause (without 
contribution) is desired, and if this 
clause cannot be secured, the best form 
of mortgage clause or payable 
clause obtainable in the territory where 
the insurance is to be written, is to be 
secured. 


mortgage 
then the 


loss 


“The mortgage clause or loss payable 
clause should be assigned to the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation, or if, as in 
some States, a trustee is required, then 
the designated should be as 
trustee the Home Owners’ Loan 


person 


for 


Corporation, and no trustee or State 
employee should be designated as 
mortgagee personally but always as 
trustee for the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation, and only in States where 
this is the practice. 

“Renewals: — The Washington office 
will send all expiration and 
any other notices necessary, direct to 
the borrower and all home owners are 
expected to renew their fire insurance 
on or before expiration, and furnish 
the original policy to the Corporation 
cffice in Washington with a _ proper 
mortgage clause or loss payable clause 
attached, and agents of the Corpora- 
tion are expected to impress upon the 
borrower the necessity of maintaining 
his insurance for his own protection as 
well as the protection of the Corpora- 
tion, and failure to maintain the same 
is a default in his loan. 

“The home owner must procure all 
insurance and all renewals of said in- 
surance through a reputable local agent 
of his own choice in a company licensed 
where the property is located. 


notices 


“If the Corporation is compelled to 
protect its interest by placing the 
necessary insurance upon expiration of 
the same, it will expect the home owner 
to reimburse it promptly under this 
loan contract. 

“No State Manager, or employee of 
this Corporation, will be permitted to 
enter into any agreement or arrange- 
ment with any agent or company for 
the placing of insurance for the account 
of the borrower nor shall they influence 
the borrower in any way in his selec- 
tion of an agent or broker to write his 
insurance. 

“This Corporation does not intend in 
any way to interfere with the regular 
routine of the local insurance business. 

“Any employees violating our in- 
structions in this respect will be sub- 
ject to immediate dismissal.” 

Created by an Act of Congress ap- 
proved on June 13, 1933, the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation functions 
through almost 300 State and branch 
offices in the 48 States, District of 
Columbia and the Territory of Hawaii. 
It is empowered to issue up to $2,000,- 
000,000 in 18-year 4 per cent bonds to 
refund mortgages, and has capital 
stock of $200,000,000 fully subscribed 


by the Government of the United 
States. 
To date it has consummated more 


than 47,500 loan transactions to a total 
of more than $135,000,000 and is con- 
cluding new refunding or financing 
operations at a rate of more than $3,- 
500,000 a day or more than 1200 
properties daily. 
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Th types of loans are permissible Accident Insurance Company, now the E 
under the Act; namely, loans in bonds Guildhall Insurance Company, and of SMOK 
to an 80 per cent appraised valuation this Mr. Morgan has acted in the ca- By RALPH REED WOLFE 
of the property; loans in cash to a 40 pacity of managing director from its iia - 
per cent appraised value of the prop- inception. The Guildhall, while ostens- EITHER in anticipation nor in 
erty ere the mortgagee does not ac- ibly concerned in its early days with N retrospect do I look with any 
cept the bonds of the Corporation, and motor insurance, decided to widen its pleasure upon spending a week or two 
loans in cash to a 50 per cent ap- activities, consequent upon which ad- - what, in New England, people used 
prais value of the property in the mission was sought to both the Fire te term a bed of pain. However, one 
case of unmortgaged homes where (ffices’ Committee and the Accident | should live and let live and make the 


funds are required to pay taxes or as- 
nts or to make essential repairs. 


sessn 


The Head ds 
Great Company 


Arthur Evan Morgan, on Jan. 1 last, 


became general manager and secretary 
of the London Assurance Corporation 
of London, England, and thus, as the 
“Post Magazine and Insurance Moni- 


tor” expresses it, became the chief ex- 
ecutive official of one of the most pow- 
erful 
feature 


nsurance groups in the world. A 
of the Jan. 6 issue of the “Post 
Magazine” is a supplement showing a 
portrait of Mr. Morgan. An 
discusses his career. 


article 
Following an ac- 
count of his youth and early education, 


the editor says: 

“Young Morgan soon tired of this, 
however, and about 24 years ago, 
through an advertisement in the daily 
press, he literally drifted into insur- 
ance by way of an appointment with 


what was then known as the Scottish 
Accident Life & General Insurance 
Company, known as the Scottish 
Insurance Corporation. Intensive train- 


now 
ing on a “get-on-or-get-out” basis re- 
sulted 
tion of resident inspector attached to 
the Bristol branch of the company, 
working the Swansea and South Wales 


n his appointment to the posi- 


area. His production of business there 
was reputed to be a record, and he was 
one of the founders of the Swansea In- 
Institute. 

“Throughout the War 


Morgan did voluntary work of varying 


surance 
period Mr. 


sorts, plus commercial activities, as by 
virtue of either rejection or low medi- 
cal classification he not enlisted 
for active service, and this despite four 
Territorial which con- 
cluded about six months prior to Au- 
gust, 1914. During the War years he 
became associated with Edward Iliffe, 
afterward Sir Edward Iliffe and now 
Lord Iliffe, Mr. Morgan’s main function 
being the control of what was then 
known as the Autocar Insurance De- 
partment, one of the pioneer organiza- 


was 


year’s service 


tions in the initiation of insurance of 
motor vehicles. Arising out of that 
association there was created, in the 


late days of 1919, the Autocar Fire & 
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Offices’ Association, after which an or- 
ganization was built up at home and in 
certain areas abroad catering for the 
wider sphere. Throughout its career 
the Guildhall’s record is one of contin- 
uing progress and increasing financial 
strength. 

“In 1929 approach was made to the 
Guildhall by the London Assurance, 
consequent upon which the former was 
acquired by the latter. During the first 
year of this association Mr. Morgan’s 
as deputy general man- 
ager to the London 
dating from Jan. 1, 1982, and on Jan. 1, 
1934, he became general manager and 
secretary of the corporation. The posi- 
tion of managing director of the Guild- 
hall is still 
directorates of 
Extensive 


appointment 


was announced, 


retained, as also are the 
other 


traveling through- 


associated com- 
panies. 
out the whole 
South America, and 
United States and Canadian conditions 
and the field 


world, excepting only 


specialization in 


foreign generally, com- 


bined with an attractive personality 
and a determination to succeed, make 
Arthur Evan Morgan an admirable 


leader of the great office which he now 


controls.” 


The Insurance 
Papers 

Raymond C editor of the 
the monthly house organ 
3oston Insurance Company and 
Company. 


Dreher, 
lecelerator, 
of the 

the Old 
gives his readers some excellent advice, 
or so it seems to us, in the January 
number. Speaking of the necessity of 
the agent keeping up to date, he says: 
“In this connection you owe it to your- 
self to subscribe to the insurance pa- 


Colony Insurance 


pers. They are necessary if you are 
to keep up with the times to know what 
is going on. The cost of subscribing 
to one or two really worth-while trade 
papers is insignificant in comparison 
to the good they will do. But don’t for- 
get subscribing is not enough. You 
must read them. You must clip them. 
You must put the ideas they suggest 


into use. Try this out for the next 
three months. It will pay big divi- 
dends.” 


best of things, so I, having just spent 
a week on a bed of pain, thought that 
at least I could do a lot of reading. | 
even hitched my ambitious wagon to a 
very high star and thought I might 
finish the “Life of Grover Cleveland,” 
a friend loaned me months ago. 
lending it to me my friend 
would appear late for a 
luncheon appointment or other 
engagement I had contracted with him 
would have the “Life of Grover Cleve- 
land” under his arm. That went on 
for months and months and he finally 
swore before a notary public that he 
had read it through. 


which 
Prior to 
when he 
some 


OWEVER, before taking up the 
Ha “Life of Grover Cleveland” and 
trying to decide where I had left off 
reading so that I would not cover the 
ume ground twice I thought I would 
simply glance through another book. 
It was the “Autobiography of Alice 
B. Toklas,” and once having started 
that delightful story by Gertrude Stein, 
. forgot all about the “Life of Grover 


Cieveland.” 


that other friends had brought in 
and some magazines and still did not 
cet started on the “Life of Grover 
Cleveland.” Then I thought that hav- 
ing so much time I would read James 
jsoyee’s “Ulysses” through. I have al- 
ways planned to do that ever since I 
secured a copy at great trouble and 
expense several years and was, 
until Judge Woolsey’s recent decision, 
a criminal for having it in my posses- 
sion. “Ulysses” was always hard read- 
ing for me. but before embarking upon 
this good deed I reread Judge Woolsey’s 
decision and concluded that the better 
epproach would be similar to that of 


T HEN I read a couple of other books 


ago 


the judge himself who studied it for 
about five months and read not only it 
but the many works by other writers 
devoted to it. However, I did not have 
the other books at hand so I concluded 
to read some of the other books kind 
friends had brought in to relieve my 
days of pain. So here ’tis Wednesday 
and I’m no nearer finishing the “Life 
of Grover Cleveland” or “Ulysses” than 
before I took to my bed. 








The Philosophy of the Microscope 














Any worthwhile endeavor is a mosaic of important little things. 


No successful business man ignores them. For, like the infinitesimal 
specks in the microscope’s field, they are often vastly important. 


No agent makes a suggestion but it is carefully considered by the 
executive staff. By dint of an insistence that everyone respect the 
small idea, we have built a stairway leading to greater achievement, 
not only in sales, but in good fellowship. 


There is an anecdote of a Persian emperor who ordered his vizier to 
examine the great imperial library and report to him what was super- 
fluous. 


After prolonged study, the vizier reported that all the truth contained 
in the library might be summed up in the one word, “God.” 


Whereupon the emperor ordered a golden plate inscribed with the 
divine name, to be placed in the central hall of the library, and all the 
books to be burned. 


By that act he destroyed all the steps of progressive ascent by which 
the mind could reach the central idea. He burned down all the stair- 
ways by which thought might climb to the Great Supreme. 


When an agent writes— 
This is a minor matter; but I bring 
it to your attention— 


‘ ... We are keenly interested, because it 
may be the introduction to a new way of doing things, the correction 
of an inefficiency, a small door that leads into a big place. 


These advertisements are not designed to induce insurance men to 
jilt their present connections ; but simply to invite agents seeking new 
surety and casualty representation to permit us to tell them about our 
franchise. 


CASUALTY 
INSURANCE 


FIDELITY AND 
SURETYSHIP 
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Standard Surety & Casualty Company 


OF NEW YORK 








Home Office: 80 John Street, New York, N. Y. 
FRANK G. MORRIS, President 
“A Multiple Line Casualty and Surety Company” 
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Ernest Palmer Addresses 
Illinois Brokers Assn. 


Association Opposed to State 
Compensation Funds and Ficti- 
tious Auto Fleets 


A report of his stewardship during 
his first year in office was given by 
Insurance Director Ernest Palmer on 
Friday in an address before the Insur- 
ance Brokers Association of Illinois. 
The brokers through President Arthur 
Schwartz presented him with a hand- 
some bronze plaque of Lincoln as a 
token of their esteem. 

He gave as the principal accom- 
plishments of the year, the establish- 
ment of the insurance department as a 
separate entity, and the enactment of 
the new life insurance investment law, 
which he described as probably the best 
in the nation. 

He promised that he would put ten 
or twelve men to analyzing the annual 
statements for 1933, particularly those 
of other states. He also said that the 
companies had been told to file two 
copies of their statements and that one 
set will be kept in the Chicago office 
for the convenience of northern Illinois, 

He predicted that his plan of making 
examination reports of companies pub- 
lie records after the hearings are over 
would have a very beneficial effect. 

In answering questions of the brokers 
he asserted that there is no way under 
the law whereby the sale of insurance 
can be restricted to full-time men. “The 
best we can do is to have some measure 
of qualifications, ascertain that the 
producer is honorable, that he pays his 
bills, and does not misrepresent the 
companies.” 

He said he now is investigating 
fictitious automobile fleets and promised 
a ruling sometime in the spring. He 
also promised that no broker’s license 
would be revoked for non-payment of 
balances until he has had his day in 
court. 

At the broker’s business session, pre- 
ceding the address, broker leaders re- 
vealed that the association’s member- 
ship is opposed to state funds for com- 
pensation underwriting and also 
against fictitious auto fleets. These 
facts were ascertained in questionnaires 
sent out by the association to its mem- 
bers. 
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President's Birthday Party 
In N. Y. Attended by 2500 


More than twenty-five hundred people 
attended the brilliant President’s birth- 
day party at the Hotel Astor sponsored 
by the insurance fraternity of New 
York. John A. Griffin, vice-president of 
the Fidelity and Deposit Company and 
a former business associate of the Pres- 
ident, was chairman of the insurance 
division and delivered one of the series 
of five-minute speeches that were heard 
following the dinner. Mrs. James Roose- 
velt, mother of the President, was guest 
of honor. 


Phila. Bridge Bond Placed 
In Maryland Casualty Co. 


Philadelphia, Jan. 30.—The bond on 
the first contract on the construction of 
the high-speed line across the Dela- 
ware River Bridge, amounting to $998,- 
394.15, was written by Thomas B. 
Smith & Co. and placed in the Mary- 
land Casualty Company. The premium 
was set at one and one-half per cent 
or $14,975.91. The contractor, who 
was awarded the contract in sealed bids, 
is Builders, Inc., a Philadelphia firm. 

Thomas B. Smith, who resigned from 
the business two years ago, is a former 
Mayor of Philadelphia and is a member 
of the Delaware River Joint Bridge 
Commission. The agency has been run 
by his son, David. The agency avers 
that it made no special drive for the 
bridge bond other than any other 
agency would have done. Local surety 
men are not dissatisfied with the busi- 
ness going to the Smith firm. Both 
former Mayor Smith and his son are 
popular in insurance circles. 








The compensation query was inspired 
by the recent withdrawal of the Com- 
mercial and Metropolitan Casualties 
from compensation underwriting. One 
interesting revelation was that 42 out 
of the 53 who answered said they would 
place their lines in a mutual rather 
than see them go to a state fund. 

The fictitious fleet query revealed 
that 121 of the 137 who responded 
are against fictitious fleets. The 
association recently sent a letter to all 
utilities and railroads in the state ask- 
ing their cooperation in refraining 
from sponsoring such fleets for the 
benefit of their employees. 


Improvement Seen in 
Workmen’s Comp. Ins. 


Senior Declares Further Progress 
Likely in Annual Report to 
Rating Board 


That the latest available exhibits of 
loss ratios show indications of improve- 
ment and that the experimental period 
in workmen’s compensation insurance 
most likely has been 
points brought out in the report of 
Leon S. Senior, general manager of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Insur- 
ance Rating Board at the annual meet- 
ing of the organization in New York 
last Thursday. Thirty-nine companies 
were represented at the meeting. 

Sixty-two carriers, including 43 
stock companies, 18 mutual corpora- 
tions and the State Insurance Fund, 
comprised the membership of the board 
on Dee. 31, 1933. The Ocean Accident 
& Guarantee Corporation and the Utica 
Mutual Insurance Company were 
elected members of the governing com- 
mittee at the meeting. The other mem- 
bers are the Aetna Life, the Liberty 
Mutual and the State Insurance Fund. 

Two amendments to the constitution 
were voted. One changes paragraph 
1, defining the objects of the board, to 
read as follows: “To establish classifi- 
eations and underwriting rules and to 
make adequate and reasonable premium 
rates for workmen’s compensation in- 
surance, equitably adjusted to the haz- 
ard of the individual risk by means of a 
system of merit rating.” 

The other constitutional amendment 
describes the functions of the safety 
engineering committee in the following 
terms: “A. To aid the staff of the 
board in developing and maintaining 
a suitable program for the inspection 
of risks for classification and rating 
purposes. B. To maintain and promote 
cooperative relations with the State 
Labor Department for the purpose of 
uniformity in industrial 


passed, were 


advancing 
safety codes.” 

Mr. Senior’s report is quoted in part 
as follows: 

Twenty years’ experience in work- 
men’s compensation has demonstrated 
the importance of adequate rates and 
an adequate rating system. But rate 
regulation in itself is not a complete 

(Concluded on page 33) 
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Liability Problem From 
Insurance Buyer's Angle 


The viewpoir if the outsider or, in 


her words, tl iblic’s conception, or 
conceptior insurance should al- 
iys be interesting and instructive to 
nsurance men The Retail Dry Goods 
(Association of San Francisco is an o1 
vanization which has devoted a great 


eal of care and study to the insurance 


problen confronting that business. 
Krom the complete report of their in 

tigation of public liability insurance 
roblems, we extract the following 
aragraph because we believe it vives 


an accurate ieflection of the public’s 


npression of insurance as a sort of 


haritable institution: 


“In harmony with the doctrine ‘The 


always right,’ business, 


istome} s 


specially retail business, has _ been 


prone to yield to the demands for dam- 


ages on account of accidents to cus- 
tomers for which the business is not 
legally liable. The business man has 
come to regard payments made to 1e 
mburse injured persons for expenses 
incurred or other consequences olf such 


accidents, as a builder of good will. No 


doubt humanitarian treatment, regard 


less of legal liability, to any one injured 


on the merchant’s premises, is a huildei 


of good will, but to go beyond the point 


of humanitarianism seems as inadvis- 


yield to unreasonable de 


able as to 
mand or to grant unwarranted privi 


ege in connection with the sale of 

merchandise. 
‘The net 

point of humanitarianism is very well 


tated by M1 


result of going beyond the 


N. Leibewitz, assistant to 


the controller, Abraham & Straus, Inc. 

n an article appearing in Executive 

Edition, Retailing, Feb. 6, 1933: 
“*Department stores have furthe 
mulated claims against themselves by 


having built up the reputation of being 
“easy.” While in many cases it is ap- 
parently cheaper to make a cash settle- 
ment, in the long run it would have been 
etter to resist, as a salutary warning 
to unfair claimants. For 
tionable case settled out of court during 


every qué 


similar nature seem to 


1932.’ ” 


1931, two of 


have appeared in 


Public's Misconception 
of Legal Liability 

The outstanding result of the 
chant’s attitude has been to create in 
the mind of the public the opinion that 
x occupant of the premises 


mer- 


the owner 


responsible for any accident 
To determine defi- 
nitely the cause or responsibility for the 


is legally 


occurring thereon. 


currence of any accident free from 


uny spectacular features, is generally 
difficult, and when the policy has been 
to assume such responsibility freely, the 
injured person naturally assumes that 
legal responsibility on 
the part of the merchant. 
a general impression on all who are in- 


there must be 


This creates 


volved in the accident (as well as those 
learning of the finally, but 
speedily, resulting in the misconception 
that 
for an accident rests with the owner or 


case), 


but firm conviction responsibility 
occupant of the premises. 

So firmly has this conviction become 
implanted in the minds of many that 
it is a common experience to have the 
injured person insist that the merchant 
responsibility for the 
Instead of 
the usual rule of law that the burden 
plaintiff or ac- 


clear himself of 
occurrence of the accident. 


of proof is upon the 
cuser, the injured demands that the de- 
fendant assume the burden of proving 
non-responsibility, an often-times im- 


possible thing to do. 


Misunderstanding of 
Insurance Coverages 


Insurance has its own terminology, 


and it is unreasonable to 


and file to differentiate between 


expect the 
rank 
the various forms of insurance cover- 
age. The confusion with reference to 
these various forms is increased by ac- 
counts of claims allowed or judgments 
by injured persons without a 
detailed ex- 


secured 
full (and often tiresome) 
planation of the case. 

Recovery is had under an accident 
policy for injuries caused solely by the 
insured’s negligence. This is accident in- 
<urance. 

Likewise, recovery is had under work 
compensation insurance for in- 
caused solely by the 
The injured has, unlike in 
the ease of accident paid 
nothing to the insurance company, but 
very substantial 


amount, on account of the 
This is workmen’s compensation insur- 


men’s 
juries insured’s 
negligence. 
insurance, 
recovers, possibly a 
accident. 


ance. 

Hearing of these cases, and noting 
that recovery in some has had notwith- 
standing the fact that the injured had 
paid no insurance premium, the public 


has a vague idea that it is protected by 
some form of insurance carried by the 
This, combined with the 
some merchants to assume 


merchant. 
practice of 
liability voluntarily, and discussions 1e- 
lating to compulsory automobile liabil- 
ity insurance, has led many to believe, 
in all sincerity, the public, or general, 
liability insurance is in the nature of 


accident insurance “for the account of 
whom it may concern,” provided only 
that the injury occur on the premises 
of the merchant or be in some way con- 
nected with transactions between the 
injured person and the merchant. 
This, it seems, explains why injured 
frequently ask the 
your store carry insurance?” 


persons question: 
“Doesn’t 
and why they feel that they could se- 
cure a generous allowance for injuries 
if the merchant would but make a 
proper claim in their behalf. Coupled 
with this is, of course, the usual indif- 
ference to the merits of any claim 
against or eventually payable by an 
insurance company. 


Course in Insurance 
Accounting Offered 


Among the new courses which have 
created considerable interest at St. 
John’s University School of Commerce, 
Brooklyn, is one on insurance account- 
ing. Registration is now going on, with 
the course scheduled to begin on Feb. 6. 
The course will be conducted by Paul 
S. Ferguson, who is widely known in 
insurance circles as a member of the 
committee on insurance accounting of 
the N. Y. S. Society of Certified Public 
Accountants and as a former examiner 
with the New York State Insurance 
Department. Mr. Ferguson is now a 
member of the firm of Ferguson, Dan- 
iels & Porter, insurance accountants 
and actuaries, of New York City. In- 
cluded in the scope of the course will 
be a consideration of the fundamental 
principles of accounting as applied to 
insurance companies, brokers and 
agents, and the preparation of the nec- 
essary financial statements required by 
law. In addition, the laws and practices 
peculiar to the insurance business will 
be reviewed, with problems and forms 
taken from actual experience forming 
the basis of the work. 


Francis Crowley at National 
Bureau's Chicago Office 

Francis B. Crowley, formerly man- 
ager of the Indianapolis branch office 
of the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters, has been appoint- 


ed assistant manager of the Chicago 
branch, under Manager Peter Malah, 


it was announced this week by James 
A. Beha, general manager and counsel. 
Mr. Crowley’s appointment will give 
Manager Malah additional opportuni- 
ties to advance the executive details of 
the Chicago office, it was felt. 

Mr. Crowley is well schooled in bu- 
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yeau work, having joined that organi- 
zation as an inspector eleven years ago 
after graduating from the Clarkson 
College of Technology, Potsdam, N. Y. 
Since then most of his duties have teen 
in the western territory. He was man- 
ager of the Omaha branch office for 
three years, and of the Indianapolis 
branch for four and a half years. 

All the work of the two recently 
closed midwestern branch offices of the 
National Bureau has been transferred 
to licago to be carried on under the 
direction of Mr. Malah, who also has a 
bureau record for long service. 


C.W.A. Funds in New 
York Promote Safety 

Within the next few weeks, 1,200,000 
New York City public school children 
thoroughly grounded in public 
safety principles by CWA _ recruits 
working under the direction of New 
York University and the National Bu- 
Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers. The project is the first city 
school safety demonstration to benefit 
by CWA funds, and was inaugurated by 
the National Bureau, under Associate 
General Manager Albert W. Whitney. 
Unemployed teachers, college graduates 
and others, 125 in all, will carry on the 
work in three groups: survey, home of- 
fice, and mass instruction. 


will be 


reau of 


One group 
will examine current child accident con- 
tions in the five metropolitan btor- 
ougns, with special emphasis on school 
hazards. Another will assemble the 
data gathered, and the third will pass 
it on in the safety demonstrations to 
teachers and children in assemblies and 





classrooms. 

With New York University as head- 
quarters, Dr. Herbert J. Stack, safety 
supervisor of the bureau and veteran 
child safety educator, is instructing the 
workers in the technique of their duties. 
Mr. Whitney is acting in a special ad- 
visory capacity, and the bureau is pro- 
viding lantern slides, posters, and other 
necessary material. 


Increased Interest Shown 
In Rochester Local Board 

Things seem to be looking up for 
One iocal board of agents. The Under- 
writers Board of Rochester, N. Y., Inc., 
reports an increase of membership from 
154 members a year ago to 180 at pres- 
ent. One reason given for the increased 
activity of this organization is prepara- 
tion for the State Convention of Insur- 
ance Agents at Rochester next May, 
when upward of 1000 agents are ex- 
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pecting to attend. Another reason foi 
a successful year is the work of the 
Diocesan committee, which has super- 
vised for the past two years the insur- 
ance of the Roman Catholic Diocese of 
Rochester. 

With the preparation of an insurance 
code, such boards as that of 
Rochester will be looked to as examples 
of organization and successful function- 


local 


ing. Louis Hawes is the executive sec- 
retary, with board offices at 119 East 
Main Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Growth of General 


Insurance Advertising 

“It is interesting to note,” said Henry 
H. Putnam of Boston, president of the 
Insurance Advertising Conference, “the 
rapid development of general insurance 
advertising in the past few years. I 
think that if the statistics were avail- 
able, insurance advertising would show 
a sucstantial increase, against a de- 
crease in most, if not all, the other lines 
of advertising. 

“A decade ago geneial insurance ad- 
vertising, outside of 
publications, was done by a half-dozen 


insurance trade 
large fire, life and casualty companies; 
but at the present time you will see the 
advertisements of some fifty or more 
companies appearing in the various 
publications of the country. 

“In addition to this there has been 
a great increase in local newspaper ad 
vertising by the agencies of the com- 
panies; if the information could be col 
lected in its total, it would probably be 
found that, in addition to the substan 
tial amount of general advertising done 
by the companies, their agents likewis« 
are using local newspapers generally. 
In the past few years there has been a 
great increase, both in magazine and 
newspaper advertising, on the part ol 
underwriters generally.” 


New Corporation May 
Write Insurance Also 


Michigan with 


probably 


A new corporation 
insurance agency 
unique in the entire nation in the curi- 
ously varied assortment of its franchise 
functions. The company, a Detroit con- 
cern which has taken the name of Great 
Lakes Trading company, lists the fol- 
lowing powers in its corporate articles: 
“To deal in real estate, liquors, auto- 
mobiles, and dogs. and to write insur- 
ance.” The authorized capitalization 
is $1000 and the incorporators are: 
Della G. Herndon, Robert Herndon, and 
Ella Tremaine, all of Detroit. Offices 
are in the Griswold building. 


powers is 


The THIRD PARTY 


By Dick JOHNSTON 


OMORROW is Candlemas Day, or, 
Tie rural United States, groundhog 
day. Editorial writers the country over 
will ponder the significance of a shadow 
and each zoo or menagerie possessing 
what is familiarly known as a wood- 
chuck will be visited by sacrilegious 
newspaper photographers 
that the animal be disturbed from its 
hibernation to pose for its picture. All 
this because tradition has it that if the 
groundhog sees his shadow on this day 
he retreats to his hole for six weeks, 
which is a sign of a late spring, and if 
he does not see his shadow, there will 
be an early spring. Or, as Franklin P. 
Adams facetiously puts it, if his shadow 
sees the groundhog that will be news. 


requesting 


* * 


N the face of it, there seems to be 
O little sense to this tradition. Yet 
the idea has a certain appeal to people 
in the city as well as in the country. 
This winter business is something like a 
depression. People 
to it as to something inevitable, for a 
time, and then they begin to scan the 
forecasts anxiously for some assurance 
that it won’t last much longer. At this 
time of the year some few fortunates 
pack their golf bags and their beach 


resign themselves 


pyjamas and hie themselves to a warm- 
er clime, while those that remain have 
nothing to bolster their eobing resis- 
tance but a miserable hope that his maj- 
esty the sun will neglect to make an 
appearance on the second day of Feb- 
ruary and so prevent ol’ debbil ground- 
hog from seeing his shadow. 


5 to the significance of the shadow, 

I have not the slightest idea. From 

the groundhog’s point of view it might 
be said that a sun is not a sun unless 
there can be felt a certain amount of 
warmth from it. Naturally, as the sun 
at this time of the year cannot qualify 
in that respect, the groundhog might 
suspect that there is something phoney 
about a shadow cast by it, and so be ex- 
cused for retreating from it. On the 
other hand, if the present weather con 
tinues, the groundhog will be complete- 
ly silly if he 
waiting for an excuse. In any event, 
it will be human nature to recall the 
tradition somewhat fondly when tomor- 
row comes; to feel more hopeful if the 
sun does not shine or to affect disbelief 
in the tradition and all that it signifies 
if there are shadows all over the place. 


doesn’t retreat without 
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Love and O'Brien Surrender 

on Charges of Embezzlement 

PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 29— Clarence 
Love, president of the Penn General 
Casualty Company, who had _ been 
sought in the alleged conversion of 
about $240,000 of the company’s funds, 


today waived extradition and was 
brought back to Philadelphia from 


Hackensack, N. J. At the same time 
that he was returned, Henry C. 
O’Brien, secretary and treasurer of the 
company, who had also been sought, 
surrendered at the District Attorney‘s 
office. 

Charges against them were preferred 
by company officials and the Pennsyl- 
yania Insurance Department. The 
company is reported to be solvent. 


Workmens' Comp. 
(Continued from page 29) 
remedy for the ills to which our busi- 


ness may be subject. Insurance or- 
ganizations are not exempt from the 


universal law governing the survival 
of the fittest. This was made manifest 
in the past four years when thirteen 


companies were admitted to member- 
ship and thirty-one retired from the 
field. The old-fashioned ideas of econ- 
omy in management, careful selection 
of risks, skillful pay roll audit, compe- 
tent claim and medical service and 
wise restraint from over-expansion have 
served well the more successful com- 
panies toward present leadership and 
will continue to guide future aspirants. 

It is not unlikely that the experi- 
mental period in workmen’s compensa- 
tion has been passed and that the fu- 
ture will bring an assurance of greater 
stability. Indications of improvement 
are already visible in the latest availa- 
ble exhibits of loss ratios. Further 
progress is to be expected if we suc- 
ceed in carrying out the following pro- 
gram in 1934: 

1. A general rate revision that will 
have for its base an adequate rate 
level and correction of relativity on 
latest Schedule “Z” experience. 

2. A review of occupational disease 
values with special reference to any 
new legislation that may be enacted 
on the subject. 

3. Abandonment or modification of 
schedule rating in the interest of sim- 
plicity and economy with greater free- 
dom for safety work by individual car- 
riers, 

4. Revision of experience rating so 
that reserve value may not be used as 
a means for unfair competition. 

5. Extension of inspections and pay 
roll audits as a basis for proper classi- 
fication of risks and accurate deter- 
mination of premium. 

The success of this program will de- 
pend to a large degree upon the co- 
operation extended to the staff and 
the committees of the board by the 
individual carriers. 
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Albany Legislation 


ALBANY, Jan. 31—Little of impor- 
tance has developed thus far in the 
legislature relating to insurance. The 
usual number of bills on the subject 
are being offered, with workmen’s com- 
pensation measures taking the lead, but 
few of them merit attention. Shortly 
the State Labor Federation promises 
to have presented, for enactment, a 
new sort of unemployment insurance 
bill, which would require employers to 
pay into a State fund, two per cent 
ef their payroll totals. This money it 
is proposed to apportion among work- 
ers who are out of work, probably at 
the maximum rate of $15 a week. The 
Federation’s bill of last winter, which 
was defeated, called for payments over 
a period of sixteen weeks, while the 
new measure is likely to require pay- 
ments for half a year. In 1933 indus- 
trial workers in New York State were 
paid about $1,000,000,000, according to 
Federation statistics. Two per cent of 
this fund would net about $20,000,000. 
There would seem to be little likelihood 
the bill will legislative sanction. 
Some new legislation is being drafted 
Department, but 


get 


by the Insurance 
along what lines has not yet been dis- 
closed. Among the bills introduced 
lately are the following: 

Senator D. T. O’Brien, New York, 
amending the insurance law so as to 
provide for the form of affidavit for 
proof of insurance 
brokers. 

Assemblyman Irwin Steingut, Brook- 
lyn, amending Chapter 40, Laws of 
1933, in relation to the powers of the 
Insurance Superintendent, by provid- 
ing that the rules and regulations 
adopted under that Act shall cease to 
be effective on March 1, 1935, or on 
such earlier date as the 
may determine, and approving actions 
or omissions under the Act. 

Senator Thomas F. Burchill, New 
York, amending the public service law, 
so as to require insertion in certificates 
of public convenience and necessity, of 
the condition that omnibus corpora- 
tions shall obtain and maintain public 
liability insurance, or establish a fund 
for paying claims and judgments aris- 
ing out of operation of its vehicles. 


apprenticeship of 


legislature 


C. L. Purmort for Congress 

Friends at Fort Wayne, Ind., have 
been notified that C. L. Purmort, for 
years president of the Central Manu- 
facturers Mutual of Van Wert, Ohio, 
will seek the Republican nomination for 
Congress from his district. 


Loynahan Named Manager 
of General Casualty Co. 


President H. K. Dent has announced 
the appointment of Thos. E. Loyna- 
han as the new manager of the General 
Casualty Company of America. Mr. 
Loynahan takes charge of his official 
position on Feb. 1. 

Mr. Loynahan, who is a native of 
California, is one of the best known 
casualty insurance men in the United 
States and his affiliation as manager of 
the General Casualty Company of 
America means that there will be new 
activity from that unit of the General 
American Companies Group, which also 
consists of the General Insurance Com- 
pany of America and the First National 
Insurance Company of America. 

From 1913 to 1917 Mr. Loynahan 
was Superintendent of the Accident 
and Liability Department of the Aetna 
Life Insurance Company at An- 
geles; from 1919 to 1920 he was As 
sistant Manager in the Los Angeles of- 
fice of the Ocean Accident and Guaran 
tee Corporation. In 1920 he received a 
deserved promotion and was made As- 
sistant Manager of the Pacific Depart- 
ment of the Ocean Accident and Guar- 
antee Corporation at San Francisco, 
which position he held until 1933, when 
he was appointed as special ass‘stant 
to the Manager of the Ocean with head- 
quarters in New York City. He re- 
signed his position with the Ocean Ac- 


Los 


cident and Guarantee Corporation to 
accept his new position with the Gen 


eral Casualty Company of America. 


Massachusetts Bonding & Ins. 
Reduces Capital 50 Per Cent 


Stockholders of the 
Bonding & Insurance Company of Bos- 


Massachusetts 


ton voted Tuesday to approve the pro- 
posal of directors to reduce capital of 
the company from $4,000,000 to $2,000,- 
000, and add the difference of $2,000,000 
to surplus by cutting the par value of 
the shares from $25 to $12.50. The re- 
duction is shown in the 1933 annual 
report, giving the company surplus of 
$1,402,145 and reserve for contingencies 
of $1,300,000, which it is stated exceeds 
the sum required to place all of the 
company’s. stocks and bonds, except 
amortized on a basis of actual 
market valuation as of Dec. 30. All 
officers and directors of the company 
were reelected and Herbert W. Hovey, 
who has had charge of the liability de- 
partment for some time, was added to 
the official staff as a vice-president of 
the company. 


those 
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THE BOOK THAT EVERYONE Eureka Maryland Assurance Corp. 

IN INSURANCE CIRCLES | of 
WILL BE TALKING ABOUT | ees ee a aaa 

THROUGHOUT 1934 | seagull 

w A regular OLD LINE Stock Life Insurance 

e . | Company, issuing all the STANDARD FORMS 

VIND WRECKERS. LTD. | of POLICIES, INDUSTRIAL and ORDINARY. 

ind Other Adventures of BARROW | Josh N. Warfield, Jr., Pres. J. Barry Mahool, Vice-Pres. 


fee Insurance Detective | A. W. Meare, Sec'y Re VEST WEED, Clea, 








by 


FRANK J. PRICE, Jr. 











wr A —_ 
aa. 
YOU like your plots deep, with plenty 
IF of thrills and action, read the eight GRAND RAPIDS LABEL CO. 
detective-adventure stories in this ab- GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
sorbing book, built around the experiences ot \ 
Charlie Barrow, claim adjuster of the Citadel POLICY L A B E L S ALL KINDS 
Life Insurance Company. Write for Folder Showing Elaborate Display 
“HE ALWAYS GETS HIS MAN” _ Way 
The book is packed with mystery and adventure, $1.50 per a. = 
py. postpaid AS ABOVE SHAPE, YOUR Copy 


Remittance must accompany order Black and Silver Metal Debossed—1M - $7.50 3M-$12.50 5M- $16.75 
We have all kinds at prices that talk. 


56th & Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 


Here's my dollar and a half Send me a copy of MIND 
WRECKERS, Ltd., by Price 




















An Exceptional Opportunity 


NAME 


ADDRESS piroeeninennetenuen For Texas Agents 








CITY : Ri a Direct Agency Contracts Low Cost 

High Commissions Non-Medical 
Very Liberal Renewals Child Forms 
Splendid Territory Modern Policies 








P Pioneer Legal Reserve Company of the Southwest 
NOW IT's Texas Life Insurance Company 
LIFE INSURANCE see teday. Wm. ™ Mayfield, V-Pres. Waco, Texas 


by WALTER CLUFF 
Author of "Life Underwriting OPPORTUNITY! 


ngewe —s P ae we @ Desirable Territory Open for General Agencic= 
Le ee iberal Contracts 
THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Denver, Colorado 




















This compact, pocket-size booklet picks up the 
thread after a prospective agent has been sold on life 
insurance and has signed a contract 











Simply written, frank and straightforward, non 
technical in every respect, the suggestion is made that t 4 
this thirty-six page booklet be made standard equip THE LIFE INSURANCE YEAR BOOK 
ment for every new agent. The author explains “th 
jemands and cain ties rat por een new of 1933 EDITION 


you as you enter it,”’ and puts before the new agent THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


he obligations and responsibilities it lays upon you - s ; 
} ; : 56th and Chestnut Sts. Philadelphia 


hrough study, preparation and procedure.”’ Plainly, 
it tells what every new agent “must face, what he 
‘up against’ "’ in selling life insurance 

















s not intended to discourage the new man 


father a thorough reading should start him off in 
the right direction. This booklet should be among 
. the first of educational matter given to him. It can 
ised for the older agent who needs to be resold 441 
n the fundamental habits of life insurance selling 
A COPY § Review by B. M. Wolbero, C. L. U., in Manager's 
Va y 


yacine of the Life Insurance Sales Research 


12 COPIES $5.40 Bureau GS, Oo Fire AND LIFE 


ORDER TODAY FROM &: ga ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Ltd. 
THE INSURANCE FIELD FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States Manager 


GENERAL, BUILDING - 4°Y 2 WALNUT STS. 
P. O. Box 1164 bee otitis 


LOUISVILLE, - KENTUCKY 
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